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Dear Children, 

I entreat your earnest perusal of this little 
" Book of Golden Gifts, " selected from the vast stores 
of knowledge bequeathed for the good of Mankind by 
the Heaven-inspired utterers of " thoughts that breathe 
and words that bum, " together with those of the wisest 
writers and thinkers Qf the Past and Present Age. 

Animated, during my labour of love, with the con- 
viction that I was collecting for your use a goodly 
amount of that Wealth which "gold could never 
buy," I have been cheered in my task with the 
pleasing belief — that, under the blessing of Divine 
Wisdom, this fondly-conceived legacy would prove 
of enduring value to you throughout your pilgrimage 
along "life's thorny way," chequered, as you will 
constantly find it, by the fitful alternations of Love, 
Sorrow, and Joy. 
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I1ic estimable life, " the princely gifts, the noble 
aspirations, the large humanity, the enlightened 
thoughts, the pure purposes," of the late lamented 
Prince Consort, as Father and Husband, so sin- 
cerely, so royally, and so universally recognised, 
must surely be a good reason why I have dedicated 
to his memory this my unpretending legacy ; and 
should some of the wise thoughts and maxims here 
presented, and on which his powerful mind may 
have ofttimes pondered, prove a means of riveting 
your attention, and inclining your heart to a love 
for the Good, the True, and the Beautiful, the end 
and aim will be accomplished of 

YOUR LOVING PARENT. 
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" And tho book is delivered to him that is not learned, 
saying, read this, I pray thee." — Isaiah xxix. 11. 

"For our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our con- 
^ science, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with 
fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, we have had 
our conversation in the world, and more abundantly to 
you-ward. For we write none other things unto you, 
than what ye read or acknowledge ; and I trust ye 
shah acknowledge even to the end." — 2 Cor. i. 12, 13. 




CULTIVATING OUR OWN THOUGHTS. 

We should esteem those moments best im- 
proved which are employed in developing our 
own thoughts rather than in acquiring those of 
others, since in this kind of intellectual exer- 
cise alone our own powers are brought into 
action and disciplined for use. 



READING AND THINKING. 

If we have not alwavs time to read, we have 
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READING. 



always time to reflect, if not upon learned sub- 
jects, at least upon those things which lie 
around us and near us, and which are very 
often the most profitable themes for contempla- 
tion and study. Why should our minds ever 
live upon the charities of others ? 
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CONVERSATION AND READING. 

We may be overpowered by the force of in- 
tellectual conversation, as we occasionally may 
I be by some works that we read, but the latter 
^ is more voluntary. 

HABIT OF READING. 

Reading is sometimes a slothful indulgence 
which we resort to, to avoid the trouble of 
thinking ; and by it we make use of other 
people's minds to save our own. 

** Books do not teach the use of books." 

Again, reading may become an inveterate 
habit, not easy to be broken. When Luther 
was flying from his persecutors and concealing 
himself, in disguise, in the remote parts of 
\l Germany and Switzerland, he was cautioned 
by some of his friends in regard to his usual 
exercise of reading, and was advised to be sel- 
dom seen with a book in his hand, for fear 
that he might thereby be betrayed. 

READING TOO LITTLE OR TOO MUCH. 

The danger of reading too much is, that we 
shall have only the thoughts of others. The 
danger of reading too little, or none at all, that 
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READING. 

we shall have none but our own ; and there is 
no more edification in that than there is in a 
man's talking to himself. 

ESSENTIAL RULES. 

It was a saying of the Earl of Roscommon, 
that we should choose an author as we would 
a friend. Books are, indeed, our friends or 
foes. They do us either good or harm. They 
improve or corrupt. They either waste our 
time, or enable us to employ it to advantage. 
If we seek the company of the idle or the 
vicious, the foolish and the vain, what can we 
expect but to imbibe their qualities, and to 
remove ourselves farther and farther from the 
virtuous, the exemplary, and the wise ? 

If our associates seek only to amuse, they 
will seldom instruct us. Thus it is with some, 
and with most fashionable authors ; they desire 
to entertain us, but do not increase our stock 
of knowledge a great deal. They do not 
enjoin upon us that culture of the mind, that 
discipline of the feelings, that love of virtue 
and that abhorrence of vice, that contempt of 
ignorance and folly, and that admiration of 
wisdom and truth, which alone can elevate 
us in the scale of rational and intelligent 
beings, and give us just conceptions of the 
value of life and of its great destinies. 
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" For I give you good doctrine, forsake ye not my 
law. For I was my father's son, tender and only 
beloved in the sight of my mother." — Prov. iv. 2, 3. 

'* Get wisdom, get understanding: forget it notj 
neither decline from the words of my mouth." — 
Prov. iv. 5. 

LEARNING AND KNOWLKDGE. 

LearniDg is the foliage of the tree. Know- 
ledge is the fruit. The tree of knowledge was 
a fruit-hearing tree. When the fruit was 
seen, then arose the temptation. When plucked 
and tasted, then came the knowledge of good 
and evil — the starting-point in human attain- 
ments, the beginning and the end of all wis- 
dom, the first lesson that was learned and the 
ast that should be forgotten in the career of 
life. 

PRETENDERS AND PEDANTS. 

There are three things which give value 
nnd consequence to life, viz., religion, society, 
and learning. Men generally seem to be sen- 
sible of this, for in this triad are comprised the 
objects of our present and future welfare, if we 
live to any rational purposes at all. But to 
he shining lights in religion, in society, or in 
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learning, falls to the lot of few. The false 
lights — the counterfeited resemblances of the 
true and genuine — glitter around us in every 
direction, and dazzle us with their glare. Who 
shall distinguish the true from the false, the 
genuine from the mock suns ? For religion 
and society have their hypocrites, formalists, 
and impostors ; and learning its pretenders, 
sciolists, and pedants. 

EMULATION. 

The oak that now spreadeth its branches 
towards the heavens was once but an acorn in 
the bowels of the earth. 

Endeavour to be first in thy calling, what- 
ever it may be, neither let any one go before j^J 
thee in well doing ; nevertheless do not envy 
another, but improve thine own talents, 

TASTE. 

Taste has been called "an instinct superior 
to study, surer than reasoning, and more rapid 
than reflection." Taste is of two kinds. The 
above is the taste of perception, and refers to 
the appreciation of the harmony and relation 
of things. But taste in execution and finish 
is a painstaking and laborious art, exacting 
quickness of sight and delicacy of touch, and 
thorough precision in both. 
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LEARNING AND IGNORANCE. 

There are fewer learned persons, and fewer 
ignorant ones, in the world, than is commonly 
supposed. 
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"Be not deceived: evil communications corrupt | 
good manners." — 1 Coe. xv. 33. 

** For I would that all men were even as I myself. 
But every man hath his proper gift of God, one after 
this manner,, and another after that." — 1 Coe. vii. 7. 




THE AGREEABLE AND THE FRIVOLOUS. 

It is unfortunate that the agreeable should 
be so often found in unison with the frivolous, 
for frivolity makes great encroachments upon 
dignity. 

THE ART OP PLEASING. 

Our happiness depends less upon the art of 
pleasing than upon a uniform disposition to 
please. The difference is that which exists 
between ceremony and sincerity ; or between 
a habit and an expedient. 

GOOD MANNERS AN EMBELLISHMENT TO CHARMS 
AND A SUBSTITUTE FOR THEM. 

Good manners are not only an embellish- 
ment to personal charms, but an excellent sub- 
stitute for them when they do not exist. When 
the attractions of beauty have disappeared, 
there should be an elegance and refinement of 
manners to supply their place. Beauty is the 
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MANNERS. 



gift of nature, but manners are acquired by \(( 
cultivation and practice; and the neglect of |\vj 
them is seldom pardoned by the world, which -j i 
exacts this deference to its opinions, and this 
conformity to the least mistakeable of its judg- 
ments. 
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POLITENESS IN 
WORLD. 



DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE 
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The accomplishments so much esteemed in 
some parts of the world, may be disregarded 
elsewhere, but wisdom and virtue, intelligence 
and worth, are universally respected and 
appreciated, and exhibit that kind of deport- 
ment which is everywhere approved and 
honoured. 

TACT. 

Tact is quickness of perception united to 
promptitude of action. It is a great instru- 
ment of success, and many possess this kind 
of talent and no other. It is of daily use in 
the schemes, the plans, the intercourse, in- 
trigues, duties and operations of life; and the 
want of it, and the non-comprehension of and 
incapacity for it, is the reason why worth and 
merit so often languish in obscurity, while 
impudence and hardihood, artificial skill and 
cunning pretensions, prosper and triumph in 
the world. 

TRUE DIGNITY. 

If dignity exists in the mind, it will not be 
wanting in the manners: When no seat was 
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offered to the Indian chief, Tecumseh, in the 
council, and he exclaimed, in a spirit of ele- 
vated but offended pride (at the same time 
wrapping his blanket about him), " The sun is 
my father, and the earth is my mother, I will 
recline upon her bosom," and then seated him- 
:?elf upon the ground, he displayed a striking 
instance of genuine and manly dignity. He 
might have stood for centuries, making Pari- 
sian attitudes and grimaces, 

"With studied gestures, or well-practised smiles," 
and not have been half so noble, commanding, 
and dignified, as by this sublime expression 
and simple act. 

BURMESE AND PERSIAN ETIQUETTE. 

The Persians sit on their haunches. They 
conceal their feet entirely, and eat with the 
right hand alone, considering it rude and im- 
polite to use the left hand at all. In Burmah 
good manners have reference chiefly to the 
management of those great extremes, the head 
and the feet. The feet, in company, must 
never be presented towards a person, but kept 
out of view; and the head of an inferior must 
always be held lower than the head of a supe- 
rior. If the latter stands, the former sits; if 
he sits, you squat; if he squats, you must squat 
more ; if he bobs, you duck; if he is low down, 
you must be flat on the floor. If, with these 
pedal and capital compliances, you have besides 
the two upper front teeth knocked or pulled 
out, your graces and accomplishments are con- 
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sidered complete. Domestics, when they bring 
in dishes to the table, prostrate themselves and 
push them before them as they advance along. 

EARLY ASSOCIATIONS. 

Good manners, like good principles, are 
imbibed early. The efforts to acquire them 
late in life, in spite of defective associations, 
rarely succeed; and such attempts, in conspi- 
cuous cases, afford constant themes of jest and 
ridicule. Whoever has been much among the 
French must have noticed that the children 
among them are all trained up from infancy 
to be polite, and so they continue in after life. 
It is the nice points, the delicate touches, and 
the exquisite harmony of colouring which are 
all-important, and which are easily understood 
by the refined and well-bred, but are incom- 
prehensible to the vulgar and illiterate. All 
the subsequent advantages of fortune are 
seldom sufficient to supply original defects of 
position and education, or to compensate the 
want of polite training in early life. With 
people of sense, plain and unaffected manners 
pass better than showy and fashionable airs; 
but when pretenders assume the right of prac- 
tising these, and place their consequence 
entirely upon wealth and style, they expose 
themselves to the world's laugh, for as much 
as they may double gild the fleece, yet they 
cannot cast off the wool. 





A NOBLE EXAMPLE. 

Such is the effect of refinement and affability 
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MANNERS. 

of manners, when blended with intelligence 
and virtue, that our prepossessions are at once 
enlisted in favour of those who are so pre- 
eminently endowed. 

Hampden afforded a distinguished example 
of the rare and happy combination of these 
admirable traits of character — these distin- 
guished mental and personal qualities — of " a 
high soul seated in a heart of courtesy," as 
Sir Philip Sydney saith ; insomuch that the 
learned and pious Baxter declared that one of 
the greatest pleasures which he hoped here- 
after to enjoy in heaven would be to hold 
communion with the virtuous and noble- 
minded Hampden, who was a hero, a states- 
man, a refined and polished gentleman, and a 
devout and consistent Christian. 

In many respects Hampden recalls 'to mind 
what Tacitus remarked of Mucianus, " that 
he possessed the art of giving grace and 
dignity to whatever he said or did." 



PLEASANTRY REGARDED 
BREEDING. 



AS A TEST OF GOOD 



During the old monarchical times in France, 

when a person was introduced into society, it 

was easy to perceive if he were familiar with 

its usages as soon as he ventured to show any 

pleasantry. This was considered a test of his 

tact and address in an age when flattery was 

a refined and delicate art, and a skilful display 

of it was a necessary means of advancement 

in the state. In those times pleasantry was 
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MANNERS. 




regarded as resembling the fables in the East, 
and was nothing less than an allegorical 
manner of making trutli to be heard, even 
whilst subjected to the dominion of error. 

THE POLITEST PEOPLE IN THE WORLD. 

The politest people in the world are not 
the French, the English, the American, 
the Italian, or the German, but the Jewish. 
For the Jews are maltreated and reviled, and 
despoiled of civil privileges and social rights, 
yet are they everywhere polite, arable, in- 
sinuating and condescending. They are re- 
markable for their industry and perseverance 
— indulge in few or no recriminations — are 
faithful to old associations — more respectful 
of the prejudices of others than these are of 
theirs — not more worldly-minded and money- 
loving than people generally are — and, every- 
thing considered, they surpass all nations in 
courtesy, affability, and forbearance. Few 
persons excel in address a bright and polished 
Jew. There is no rusticity among that people. 

IMPROVING IN MANNERS. 

Some men continue to improve in manners 
long after they have ceased to improve in 
mind ; but in that case they should not regard 
their minds as being equal to their manners. 

INFLUENCE OP PRAISE, 

"Will you imagine," writes the Earl of 
Peterborough to Pope, " that women are in- 
sensible to praise, much less to yours ? I have 
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seen tfaem more than once turn from their 
lover to their flatterer." 

COMPLIMENTS — THEIR VALUE TO THOSE WHO 
KNOW THEIR VALUE. 

Compliments are of little estiniation when 
we have embarked in the serious business of 
life. It is, however, a source of pride and 
consolation to those who are above bestowing 
or receiving flattery, to know that they are in 
the right, when their desire and aim have been 
to be so. 

BOTH WORLDS AT ONCE THEY VIEW. 

The seas are quiet when the winds are o'er ; 
So calm are we when passions are no more ! 
For then we know how vain it was to boast 
Of fleeting things, so certain to be lost. 

Clouds of affection from our younger eyes 
Conceal that emptiness which age descries : 
The soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed. 
Lets in new lights thro' chinks that time has 
made. 

Stronger by weakness, wiser, men become. 
As they draw near to their eternal home ; 
Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view. 
That stand upon the threshold of the new. 

Waller. 
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"Humble yourselves under the mighty hand of God, 
that He may exalt you in due time." — 1 Peter v. 6. 

" Fling away ambition. 
By that sin fell the angels j how can man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by it ? " 

Shakespeare. 



K LOVE OF GOLD. 

Nature has put a considerable share of iron 
in the blood, but no gold. That, or the love 
of it, is found in the heart of man, not to 
refine and embellish, but to debase and cor- 
rupt it. 

" How quickly nature falls into revolt 
When gold becomes her object." 

AVARICE AND STRIFE. 

No passion meets with less favour and more- 
opposition than that of avarice. It maintains 
(^ its ground by tenacity and contention, and 
engenders strife and discord where all before 
was peace and harmony. The courteous smiles 
and ingratiating address which the avaricious 
frequently assume, are at once converted into 
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resolute looks and determined resistance when 
the love of gain or the dread of loss, even in 
trifles, is called into play. 

No impulses of feeling, no love of justice, 
no dictates of mercy, and no ties of fellowship 
and kindred even are then acknowledged, all 
considerations of whatever nature becoming 
absorbed in the sole regard of self and of 
lucre. 

IRON AND GOLD. 

When savage nations are first visited by the 
civilized, they evince the greatest eagerness 
to obtain iron, as soon as they have come to 
know the uses of it, while the Christians 
who go amongst them manifest a still greater 
desire for the possession of gold. To accom- 
plish these mutual ends, the savages resort to 
cunning, pilfering, and bartering, and their 
more enlightened brethren to deception, vio- 
lence, and fraud. 

CONTACT WITH THE MEAN. 

There is no disgust greater than that ex- 
perienced by a noble and generous mind, when 
it comes in contact with the paltriness and 
littleness of mean people, and more especially 
if ignorance besets them also. Their narrow 
and sordid views, their cunning devices to 
gain every advantage, their groundless suspi- 
cions and watchful fears of injury and wrong, 
their niggardly parsimony, and unyielding 
obduracy, and clinching love of money, whilst 
they have no other love except that of the 
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AVARICE. 



most cankered selfishness, fill a liberal mind 
with absolute indignation and contempt, which 
it feels so forcibly that it is always difficult to 
suppress, although useless to expose, for it 
does no good to preach to those who have 
neither sense nor soul, and who are as defi- 
cient in justice as they are in generosity. 

TEMPTATION AND DESIRE. 

As pomp renews ambition, says Petrarch, 
so the sight of gold begets covetousness, and 
a beauteous object sets on fire this burning 
lust. 

SORDID FEELINGS. 

If the wealth of Croesus, or of Crassus, were 
offered to any one who is not a professed Mam- 
monist. upon condition of conforming himself 
to it, by becoming utterly mean and merce- 
nary, and binding down his feelings within 
the close limits of a despicable selfishness, he 
would be right in rejecting such an offer ; for 
competency, and even poverty, with free and 
generous sentiments, and an appreciation of 
things noble and great, would be far better 
than the amplest treasures under such circum- 
stances, which would render us unfit for hap- 
piness within ourselves, and disqualify us to 
appreciate the happiness of others. 

In proportion as we contract and curtail our 
feelings, so do we confine and limit our minds; 
and if we have so little faith as never to ven- 
ture our happiness in the trust of others, we 
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shall finish at last by distrusting ourselves, 
and adding to our own torments. 

" It is greatness of soul," says Thucydides, 
" above all things, that never grows old ; nor 
is it wealth that delights us in the latter stage 
of life, as some give out, so much as honour." 

" 0, good Fabricius! thou didst virtue choos6 
With poverty, before great wealth with vice." 

PERVERSIONS. 

Few sins in the world are punished more 
constantly, and more certainly, than those of 
ambition and avarice, — "vaulting ambition" 
and sordid avarice. They are universal pas- 
sions, and their fatal effects are seen not only 
in the high roads and public places, but in 
the nooks and by-lanes of life. Not alone 
among conquerors and kings, — 

*' From Macedonia's Madman to the Swede," 

but among the humble and obscure ; in the 
dissembling artifices of trade ; in the unsatis- 
fied lust of wealth ; in the devoted pursuit 
of station and power, confederated with the 
worst feelings, and the most depraved designs. 

*' Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave." 

The only avarice which is justifiable, is that 
of love ; the only ambition that is commend- 
able, is zeal in the cause of virtue and good 
actions. 
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TIME FOR ALL THINGS. 
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1. To every thing there is a season, and a time 
to every purpose under the heaven : 2. A time to be 
born, and a time to die ; a time to plant, and a time 
to pluck up that which is planted ; 3. A time to kill, 
and a time to heal ; a time to break down, and a time 
to build up ; 4. A time to weep, and a time to laugh ; 
a time to mourn, and a time to dance ; 5. A time to 
cast away stones, and a time to gather stones to- 
gether J a time to embrace, and a time to refrain 
from embracing; 6. A time to get, and a time to 
loose ; a time to keep, and a time to cast away ; 7. 
A time to rend, and a time to sew ; a time to keep 
silence, and a time to speak ; 8. A time to love, and 
a time to hate ; a time of war, and a time of peace." — 
ECCLESIASTEB iii. 
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PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

The past is the great depository of facts 
and knowledge. The future, of uncertainties 
and doubts. The former we clothe with 
fictions, the latter with visions. The present 
moment rests between these fictions on the 
one hand, and these visions on the other, 

PROPER EMPLOYMENT OP TIME. 

There are three obligations resting upon us 
in relation to the use and application of time ; 
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1st, our duty to ourselves, in the care of our 
happiness, our improvement, and providing 
for our necessities ; 2nd, our duty to our con- 
nexions, dependants, and to society ; and, 
lastly, our accountability to God, who bestows 
upon us this valuable gift, not without its 
beiug accompanied with the greatest induce- 
ments, and the strongest and most cogent 
motives, to improve it to advantage in all 
these three different respects. For " we touch 
^ ^ not a wire but it vibrates in eternity, and 
%^f there is not a voice that reports not at the 
throne of God." 

THREE GKEAT ELEMENTS OF PROGRESS. 

Steam does for navigation what printing 
accomplishes for literature. In fact, there 
are three great elements of Progress, steam, 
the railway, and the printing-press. Ink is 
the blood of the printing-press, 

SEIZING THE FAVOURABLE MOMENT. 

There are happy moments or flying instants 
of inspiration which visit us like angels' 
whispers, breathing into our hearts a sense 
<^r v/i of better and higher things. If we listen to 
^^\ [ them and obey them, we shall find them to 
-^^^ " be the communings of the soul with its high 
destinies. For, as the body affects the things 
of the body, so the mind has its attraction ibr 
the things of the mind, and the soul for the 
things of the soul. These auspicious moments 
are like the favourable temperature and 
showers which make the seeds grow, and the 
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flowers bloom; or, they are like those pro- 
pitious gales which give speed and success 
to the voyage of life, impelling our frail barks 
( safely and triumphantly, and laden with rich 
treasures, into the havens of our destination. 

TIME AND AIR. 

Time, like air, is invisible, and must be 
estimated by its uses and eflTects. 

COMPLETE USE OF TIME. 

It is a difficult thing to be idle when we 
fully know the real value of time. But none 
can so fully employ their whole time, but 
that, in spite of themselves, they will find 
some portion of it in which to bo idle or 
unhappy. 

PRUDENCE AND CAUTION VERSUS HASTE. 

Thousands have had reason to repent 
that they were too rapid and impetuous in 
their career : few that they were too deli- 
berate and cautious. Like the fabled race 
between the stag and the tortoise, the slowest 
competitor is apt to win; with this differ- 
ence, when applied to men, that the tardy 
runners are most likely to proceed by fair and 
honest means, rather than by fraud and 
stratagem. Bacon says, fortune is like the 
market where, many times, if you can stay 
a little, the price will fall ; and again, it is 
sometimes like the Sibyl's oflfer, who at first 
oflereth the commodity at full, then consumeth 

part and part, and still holdeth up the price. 
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.... There is surely no greater wisdom than 
well to time the beginnings and onsets of 
things. Dangers are no more light if they 
once seem light : and more dangers have 
deceived men than forced them. Nay, it 
were better to meet some dangers half-way, 
though they come nothing near, than to keep 
too long a watch upon their approaches ; for 
if a man watch too long, it is odds he will fall 
asleep. On the other side, to be deceived 
with too long shadows — as some have been, 
when the moon was low and shone on their 
enemies, and so to shoot off before the time — 
or to teach dangers to come on, by an over 
early buckling towards them, is another 
extreme. The ripeness or unripeness of the 
occasion must ever be well weighed ; and, 
generally, it is good to commit the beginnings 
of all great actions to Argus with his hundred 
eyes, and the ends to Briareus with his 
hundred hands ; first to watch, and then 
to speed. 

NIGHT AND DAY. 

In sultry climates of tropical latitudes, night 
is less the season of repose than of recreation 
and amusement. The Arabs, according to 
Savaiy, as quoted by Sale, reckon time by 
nights as we do by days. This custom doubt- 
less had its rise from the excessive heat of 
their climate. They dwell amidst burning 
sands, and while the sun is above the horizon, 
they usually keep within their tents ; when 
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he sets they quit theDi to enjoy coolness and 
a most delightful sky. Night is in a great 
measure to them, what the day is to us. 
Their poets, therefore, never celebrate the 
charms of a beautiful day. But these words, 
Leili ! Leili ! O night ! O night ! are re- 
peated in all their songs. 

THE WELCOME AND FAREWELL OP TIME, 

Time is like a fashionable host. 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by the 

hand ; 
And with his arms outstretched, as he would fly, 
Grasps in the comer : welcome ever smiles. 
And farewell goes out weeping.— Shakespeare. 

DEPENDENCY OP TIME. 

Time is ever advancing onward, but leaves 
behind it the traces of its flight. 

The last depends upon the first, and the 
new upon the old ; and neither can be compre- 
hended without the other. Blot out a single 
day from the pages of time, and the records of 
heaven and earth will be thrown into confu- 
sion and disorder. 

JUDICIOUS IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. 

Both life and nature are pregnant with ex- 
amples which tend to show how much we are 
aflTected by the improvement or neglect of time. 
How the feet trudge ! the hands move ! wings 
fly ! and minds toil at their tasks I All have 
ends in view and duties to perform ; and na- 
ture reveals to us numberless lessons of activity 
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TIME. 

and zeal. Folly and sloth decline, industry 
and wisdom advance. Cowardice is defeated, 
but bravery conquers. 
*« He showed how wisdom tnms its hours to years." 

BOBBERY OF TIME, 

Time is a gift bestowed upon us by the 
bounty of Heaven ; but the world steals it 
away, making us poor in that which is our 
greatest treasure. 

PAST AND PRESENT CONTRASTED. 

The present time is for occupation 5 the 
past for contemplation ; the future for antici- 
pation. "Some," says Fuseli, "confine their 
view to the present ; some extend it to futu- 
rity. The butterfly flutters round the mea- 
dows ; the eagle crosses the seas." 

PROGRESS OF TIME. 

The world used to be mounted on the back 
of a tortoise, now it rides behind a steam- 
engine. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the 
inventor of a saw-mill was compelled to fly 
the kingdom as a daring innovator. More 
recently, Arkwright, who improved so much 
upon manufacturing machinery, was at first 
subjected to great insults and personal danger, 
but was afterwards regarded as a national 
benefactor, and was enriched and ennobled. 
Progress, the movement of ideas, is one of the 
greatest instincts of human nature, and wise 
are they who are able to distinguish the true 
from the false spirit of it, the pretended gain 
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from the actual loss, the advancements from 
the retrocessions. For time hath two direc- 
tions, of the axis and the orbit, rapid, circular, 
and full of mysteries — the recurrence of the 
days, the revolutions of the years, embracing 
both the present and the future. 

The great, nay the greatest secret of Progress 
is, that it hath a keen eye that never sleeps, and 
a vigilant spirit that never dies in the world. 

OUE OBLIGATIONS TO THE PAST. 

Science is not of yesterday. We stand on 
the shoulders of past ages, and the amount of 
observations made, and facts ascertained, * has 
been transmitted to us and carefully prepared 
in the various storehouses of science. Other 
crops have been reaped, but still lie scattered 
on the field. Many a rich harvest is ripe for 
cutting, but waits for the reaper. Economy 
of labour is the essence of good husbandry, 
and no less so in the field of Science. 

DAILY DEPENDENCE UPON GOD. 

Most of our wants return with the morning, 
and to whom should we look but to Him who 
is able to supply them ? We need His direc- 
tion through the vicissitudes and the perplexi- 
ties of every day ; and without His gracious 
interposition and support, we can eflfect nothing 
to any valuable purpose. In the evening we 
seek rest in vain, unless He gives slumber to 
the eyelids, and sleep to the eyes. It ought, 
therefore, to be the habit of our souls, as the 

hours of each day pass over us, frequently to 
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bring our ignorance and weakness to the foun- 
^^, tain of light and strength ; our poverty and 
^!/ emptiness, to the fulness which is in Christ. 

TIME AND ETERNITY. 

Time flies very fast ; yet a little while and 
there will remain nothing but certainties, 
realities, and eternity. 

TIME AND SPORT. 

O Time ! he who toys with thee, trifles 
with a frozen serpent, which afterwards turns 
upon the hand which indulged the sport, and 
inflicts a deadly wound. 

THE ONWARD MARCH. 

Rest when the undone is done, 
Droop not with the drooping sun. 
Freely burn the beamy oil. 
Press — press on in ceaseless toil. 
When the stars at midnight close. 
Chant th0 requiem of repose, 
" Holy, holy, holy Time, 
Lost or wasted, sin, or crime. 
Misapplied, or over-used, 
111 is favoured, good abused." 
Listen to that anthem then. 
Music for the sons of men ; 
Call the moiling mind away. 
Ease it for another day ; 
Seal thy lids with fervent prayer. 
Welcome hope and banish care — 
Peace within, calm, clear, and free, 
fLu/ri Peace without, be all with thee. 
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Soon as twilight strikes the skies, 
From thy dreamy slumbers rise, 
Gaze then on the Morning star, 
" Look aloft," and look afar, — 
Gird thee up thy race to run. 
Strive until the goal is won. 
Labour on, and labour fast, 
Time on earth can never last. 

ADAPTATION OF TIME. 

Time subserves all uses, but we do not 
always know how to regulate it. Light as a 
feather — weighty as a stone — brief as a mo- 
ment — tedious as ages — we are variously 
affected by it. To make time to suit us, we 
must be able to lengthen and shorten it at 
our pleasure, as if we had it stretched like 
the victims upon the bed of Procrustes. 

SPIRIT OP THE PRESENT TIMES. 

Momus and Minerva, Punch and Plato, 
Common Sense and Transcendentalism, dis- 
pute the possession of the present times. 
Books which spare the trouble of thinking, 
and inventions which save the labour of work- 
ing, are in universal demand. We would be 
wise without application and rich without toil. 
There is more haste than speed ; more enter- 
prise than profit ; more zeal than knowledge ; 
and more avarice than gain. It is a millennium 
of the frivolous and the sagacious ; the showy 
and the solid ; the vicious and the virtuous ; 
the imaginary and the real ; the superficial and 
the profound. 
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" He becometli poor that dealeth with a slack hand : 
but the hand of the diligent maketh rich." — Prov. x. 4. 

" By much slothfulness the building decayeth : and 
through idleness of the hands the house droppeth 

through." — ECCLESIASTES X. 18. 

"And withal they learn to be idle, wandering 
about from house to house j and not only idle, but 
tattlers also and busy-bodies, speaking things which 
they ought not." — 1 Tim. y. 13. 




EFFORTS WELL APPLIED. 



There is, perhaps, no description of business 
which has not been productive of wealth, and 
no department of letters that has not led to 
fame. Everything depends upon the time when, 
and the persons by whom they are followed. 

INDOLENT OCCUPATION. 

Some kinds of employment are only apolo- 
gies for idleness, or ingenious contrivances to 
reconcile us to that unaccountable propensity, 
in the same way as some descriptions of favours 
are only plausible atonements for ingratitude. 

ENTERPRISE OF MAN. 

In vain has nature thrown obstacles and im- 
pediments in the way of man. He surmounts 

every difficulty interposed between his energy 
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INDUSTRY. 

and his enterprise. Over seas and mountains 
his course is unchecked; he directeth the 
lightning's wings, and almost annihilates space 
and time. Oceans, rivers, and deserts are 
explored ; hills are levelled, and the rugged 
places made smooth. ^^ On the hardest ada- 
mant some footprint of us is stamped in." 
The soil teems with fertility, and under the 
cunning and diligent hand of his taste and 
skill, the whole earth is beautified and im- 
proved. 

The stimulus of a painful necessity urges 
man to accomplish more than his necessities 
require, and the world is filled with monu- 
ments and memorials of his industry, his zeal, 
his patient labour, his masterly spirit, and his 
indomitable perseverance. 

«« All is the gift of industry : whate'er 
Exalts, embellishes, and renders life 
DeUghtful." 

SLOTH AND PRIDE, 

In vice and error some are deeply dyed. 
And what suggests the sloth defends the pride ; 
That love of self, that equal love of ease, 
Our constant, greatest, worst of enemies. 

INDUSTRY AND FRUGALITY. 

Spare that you may spend 5 fast that you 

may feast ; labour that you may live ; and run 

that you may rest ; for the hand of diligence 

defeateth want ; prosperity and success are the 

industrious man's attendants. Who is he that 
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hath acquired wealth, that hath risen to power, 
that hath clothed himself with honour, that is 
spoken of in the city with praise, and that 
standeth before the King in his council? 
Even he that shutteth out Idleness from his 
house, and hath said unto Sloth, Thou art mine 
enemy, 

LABOUR AND REST. 

If it be a law of nature that we must labour 
in order to live, it is equally ordained that we 
must rest. Perpetual, unremitting toil would 
soon wear us out, and Nature would defeat 
her own ends, if she disqualified us for what 
she designed us to do. 

But there is no law, " Thou shalt rest " 
— that we all do voluntarily. They who as- 
sume this privilege f and rest too much, have 
in the end a harder lot than those who obey 
the original law, and distribute their time 
prudently between labour and repose. Cicero 
observed of Scipio Africanus, that he was 
never less alone than when alone ; never less 
at rest than when at rest. 

INDUSTRIOUS HABITS. 

The cool of the morning imparts ^re to the 
mind ; but the shades of the evening bring it 
light. Ardour profits by repose, and acqui- 
sitions increase with outlay. The day is 
reserved for the glowing sun, whose rays 
quicken the processes of life and growth. 
The night looks down with its millions of stars, 
as if so many eyes from heaven were beaming 
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Upon us ; like so many lights illumining the 
recesses of the soul ; or, like so many beacon^ 
beckoning us away to our far homes in another 
world, 

EXERTION. 

Our success in life generally bears a direct 
proportion to the exertions we make ; and if 
we aim at nothing, we shall certainly achieve 
nothing. By the remission of labour and 
energy, it often happens that poverty and 
contempt, disaster and defeat, steal a march 
upon prosperity and honour, and overwhelm 
us with reverses and shame. 

The hours which we do well employ. 
Give labour wealth, and sorrow joy ; 
Nor bring they these choice gifts alone, 
But richer fruits before unknown — 
Though not disclaimed, nor prized in vain ; 
And such a life is given to gain. 

INDUSTRY VERSUS SLOTH. 

Sloth is a perfect deadness of the soul. If 
there is any happiness hi it — in the dolce far 
niente — it is purely of a negative, torpid, 
sensual kind. In a sense of industry, in an 
ardent desire of activity, in an heroic spirit of 
usefulness, there is that kind of zest and 
animation, satisfaction and delight, connected 
with so much inward approbation and con- 
sciousness of rectitude in a commendable pur- 
suit, that it is the greatest source on earth of 
contentment and peace of mind. 

Franklin says, The way to wealth is as 
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plain as tlie way to market. It depends chiefly 
on two words, industry and frugality ; that is, 
waste neither Time nor Money, but make the 
best use of both ; without industry and frugality 
nothing will do, and with them everything. 

NOBLE INDUSTET. 

A noble heart will disdain to subsist like a 
drone upon honey gathered by others* labour, 
like a vermin to filch its food out of the public 
granary, or like a shark to prey upon the 
lesser fry ; but will rather outdo his private 
obligations to other men's care and toil, by 
considerable service and beneficence to the 
public ; for there is no calling of any sort, 
from the sceptre to the spade, the manage- 
ment whereof with any good success, any 
credit, any satisfaction, doth not demand much 
work of the head, or of the hands, or of both. 
Is a man a governor, or a superior in any 
capacity, what is he but a public servant 
doomed to continual labour, hired for the 
wages of respect and pomp to wait on his 
people ? and he will find that to wield power 
innocently, to brandish the sword of justice 
discreetly and worthily, for the maintenance 
of right and encouragement of virtue, for the 
suppression of injury and correction of vice, 
is a matter of no small skill and slight care ; 
and he that is obliged to purvey for so many, 
and so to abound in good works, how can he 
want business ? How can he pretend to a 

writ of ease ? 
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First worship God ; — he that forgets to pray 
Bids not himself good-morrow, nor good day; 
Let thy first labour be to purge thy sin, 
And serve Him first, whence all things did begin. 

Honour thy parents to prolong thine end ; 

With them, though for a truth, do not contend ; 
^ Whoever makes his father's heart to bleed 
)l Shall have a child that will avenge the deed. 

Think that is just ; 'tis not enough to do, 
Unless thy very thoughts are upright too. 

Defend the truth ; for that, who will not die, 
A coward is, and gives himself the lie. 

Honour the king, as sons their parents do, 
For he's thy father, and thy country's too. 

[it be, 
Take well whate'er shall chance, though bad 
Take it for good, and 'twill be good to thee. 

Swear not ; an oath is like a dangerous dart 
Which, shot, rebounds to strike the shooter's 
heart. 



Fly drunkenness, whose vile incontinence 

Takes both away thy reason and thy sense. 

Till with Circaean cups thy mind possest, 

Leaves to be man and wholly turns to beast : 

Think,while thou s wallowest the capacious bowl. 

Thou let'st in seas, to wreck and drown thy soul ; 
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That hell is open, to remembrance call, 
And think how subject drunkards are to fall. 

To doubtful matters do not headlong run. 
What's well left off, were better not begun. 

[will, 
First think ; and if thy thoughts approve thy 
Then speak, and, after, that thou speak'st fulfil. 

So live with men, as if God's curious eye 
Did everywhere into thine actions pry ; 
For never yet was sin so void of sense. 
So fully faced with brazen impudence, 
As that it durst, before men's eyes commit 
Their brutal lusts, lest they should witness it ; 
How dare they then offend, when God shall see. 
That must alone both judge and jury be ? 

Take thou no care how to defer thy death. 
And give more respite to this mortal breath. 
Wouldst thou live long ? the only means are 
'Bove Galen's diet or Hippocrates' : [these, 
Strive to live well; tread in the upright ways, 
And rather count thy actions than thy days ; 
Then thou hast lived enough amongst us here, 
For every day well spent I count a year. 
Live well, and then how soon soe'er thou die 
Thou art of age to claim eternity. 
But he that outlives Nestor, and appears 
To have pass'd the date of grey Methusalem's 

years. 
If he his life to sloth and sin doth give, 
I say — he only was, he did not live. 

Thomas Randolph. 
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Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice. 
Pilate said unto Him, What is truth ?" 

JouN xix. 38, 89. 
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WHAT IS TRrxn ? 

What is truth ? That question, which was 
propounded by Pilate, had already been an- 
swered by Plato. " Truth," says the Grecian 
philosopher, "is the body of the Divinity, 
and Light is His shadow." We know what is 
the quality of truth. It is that which is most 
acceptable to God and to man. It is the mas- 
tery of knowledge and intelligence over error 
and ignorance. We seek it at every stej) of 
our lives. All the operations of the under- 
standing aim at its possession. It is the per- 
fection of the soul, the essence of wisdom, the 
basis of every science. And without it, learn- 
ing is but a profitless pastime, and religioi 
itself only a fable and a song, 

THE HARMONY OF TRUTH. 

Truth harmonises with tlie soul. The in- 
spiration of eloquence and poetry, the love of 
nature and of art, as well as all the enno- 
bling elevations of the mind, are only the 
kindlings of this devotion within us, ani- 
mating us to the pursuit and acquisition of 
D 33 
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whatever is supremely excellent, just, and 
good. 

The halos flash upon us like the corusca- 
tions of the polar lights, or radiance of the 
morning star. 

" Either Truth is born 
Beyond the polar gleam forlorn, 
Or in the gateways of the morn." 

Tenntsok. 

ITS STRENGTH AND MAJESTY. 

" Great is the earth, high is heaven, swift is 
the sun in his course, but great is the truth, 
and stronger than all things. 

"It endureth and is always strong ; it liveth 
and conquereth for evermore ; it is the strength, 
kingdom, power and majesty of all ages." 

TRUTH BY CONTRAST. 

Truth is the firm basis of honour, and of 
every fundamental principle of morality. It 
is, says Pindar, the beginning of virtue. 

As all things have their opposites, from 
which they are removed by contraiy princi- 
ples and antagonist extremes, so the zenith 
and nadir, the positive and negative poles of 
no two things are more remote than truth and 
falsehood, for they are as far asunder as light 
:^ is from darkness, or as Paradise from Pande- 
monium. 

ITS FIRMNESS AND SECURITY. 

Truth is the first principle of duty, and the 
basis of honour, knowledge, virtue and reli- 
gion. If we abandon it, we are false to our- 
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selves and alien to the Creator. We are lamps 
without oil, ships without the compass ; we 
are lost and bewildered travellers in a be- 
nighted wilderness, without pathway or guide. 
Or we no longer tread on a rock where the 
foothold is firm, but rather in the slippery road 
of infamy and error. 

«» Scorn the prison and the rack ; 

If you hav^e truth to utter, speak, and leave 
The rest to God." 

ITS BEAUTY AND DIGNITY. 

There is nothing which all mankind vene- 
rate and admire so much as simple truth, 
exempt from artifice, duplicity, and design. 
It exhibits at once a strength of character and 
integrity of purpose in which all are willing 
to confide. 

Painters and sculptors have given us many 
ideal representations of moral and intellectual 
qualities and conceptions, and have presented 
us with the tangible forms of beauty and 
grace, heroism and courage, and many others. 
But which one of them will or can give us a 
correct and faithful delineation and embodi- 
ment of truth ? — that we may place it upon 
our altars and in our halls, in public and in 
private places, that it may be honoured and 
worshipped in every home and in every heart ! 

ONENESS OF IT. 

Truth is natural, revealed, scientific, moral, 
and so on, but these are branches of that 
which is One. In natural and scientific truth, 
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the moral and revealed, the law within the 
Jaw, may be but partially and dimly perceived. 
Newton felt this law, but could not elucidate 
it as successfully as he demonstrated the laws 
of science. La Place, too, maintained a 
matchless superiority in science, but in morals 
all was intricacy and obscurity to him. Co- 
pernicus and Pascal were highly gifted with a 
combination of moral and intellectual endow- 
ments. With them the superior rose above 
the inferior truth and suggested it. 

The highest mounted minds are adapted to 
the reception and fruition of truth, not divi- 
dedly and fragmentarily, but in reference to 
its unity, comprehensiveness, and indivisibility, 
and presenting a oneness^ which exists by the 
stability of immutable laws, eternal as creative 
power, and incapable of subversion, even that 
final truth perceptible to wisdom and expe- 
rience, and which pervades the essence of all 
things throughout the boundless universe of 
God! 

DIFFICULT TO CONCEAL. 

Truth is sometimes exposed by the very 
efforts and artifices designed to conceal it ; 
like clocks which point the time right, but 
strike the hour wrong. 

CKEEDS AND SYSTEMS. 

Truth is not partial but general, and is im- 
mutably connected and combined with the 
elements of all things. The passion for novel 
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TRUTH. 

creods and systems is universal. Every one 
warmly embraces his own, preferring it to ail 
others. He presses it to his heart, until 
newer visions succeed and displace it, when it 
is cast away and some other adopted in its 
stead. 



(( 





I know that age to age succeeds, 
Blowing a noise of tongues and deeds, 
A dust of systems and of creeds.** 

Tennyson. 



TRUTH A STANDARD. 

Truth is a standard according to which all 
things are to be judged. When we appeal to 
it, it should be with sincerity of purpose and 
honesty of feeling. Divesting ourselves of all 
partiality, passion, paradox^ and prejudice — 
of every kind of sophistry, subterfuge, chica- 
nery, concealment and disguise, and laying 
the soul open to what is honest, right, and 
true, our only desire should be to judge of 
things as they really are, and candidly and 
truly to acknowledge and receive them as 
such. For this is truth — the perception and 
representation of things as they are^ 

INTE8TIGATI0N AND MYSTERY. 

The mind seems to be conducted, in its 
intricate investigations after truth, through 
" avenues of sphinxes " similar to those which 
lead to the portals of the Egyptian pyramids. 
We pass through some mysteries to reach a 
point where greater mysteries prevail, we en- 
deavour to penetrate them and solve them, but 
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in vain ; we are baffled iu our attempts, and 
arrested in our progress ; for where we most 
wish to enter the doors are closed, and the 
deep fountains we are most desirous to open 
are for ever sealed. 

TO OURSELVES AND IN ACTION. 

To speak truthfully is to perfomi but a 
small part of our duty in the inviolable cause 
of truth. Many are false iu deeds, and false 
to the world in those things which they them- 
selves privately know, but acknowledge not, 
and which are only known where nothing is 
unknown. 

When the tongue is silent and dares not 
speak, is there no look, no gesture, no innuendo 
which stabs like the stiletto, or is more fatal 
than the poison of the aspic ? 
. If we knew the truth, what numberless acts 
j of injury and injustice would we not refrain 
from ! And if we always had the candour to 
declare it, how often would we confess that the 
censures which we lavish upon others are 
more applicable to ourselves, and that we can- 
not escape those disparagements which are 
common to human nature, and which none can 
entirely avoid. 

He who is Truth's friend in action, is a 
surer friend than he who is only outwardly or 
verbally so. 
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Give to the winds thy fears ; 

Hope, and be undismayed ; 
God hears thy sighs, and counts thy tears — 

God shall lift up thy head. 
Through waves, through clouds and storms, 

He gently clears thy way ; 
Wait thou His time ; so shall the night 

Soon end in joyous day. 

He everywhere hath sway, 

And all things serve His might ; 
His every act pure blessing is — 

His path, unsullied light. 
When He makes bare His arm. 

What shall His work withstand ? 
When He His people's cause defends. 

Who, who shall stay His hand ? 

Leave to His sovereign sway. 

To choose, and to command ; 
With wonder filled, thou then shalt own, 

How wise, how strong His hand. 
Thou comprehend'st Him not. 

Yet earth and heaven tell, 
God sits as Sovereign on the throne, 

Pl He ruleth all things well. K - \' #* 
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Thou see'st our weakness, Lord ; 

Our hearts are known to Thee. 
Oh, lift Thou up the sinking hand ! 

Confirm the feeble knee ! 
Let us, in life and death, 

Boldly Thy truth declare ; 
And publish, with our latest breath, 

Thy love, and guardian care. 
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CALL TO HEAVEN. 

Oh, weary heart, there is a rest for thee ! 

Oh, truant heart, there is a blessed home — 
An isle of gladness on life's wayward sea, 
Where storms that vex the waters never 
come. 
There trees perennial yi6ld their balmy shade; 
There flower- wreathed hills in sunlit beauty 
sleep ; 
There meek streams murmur through the ver- 
dant glade ; 
There heaven bends smiling o'er the placiii 
deep. 
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Winnowed by wings immortal, that fair isle ; 

Vocal its air with music from above : 
There meets the exile eye a welcoming smile ; 
There ever speaks a summoning voice of 
love, 
/ Unto the heavy-laden and distressed, 

" Come unto Me, and I will give you rest." 

Elizabeth F. Ellet. [ 
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** WhoEO offereth praise glorifieth Me ; and to him 
that ordereth his conversation aright will I shew the 
salvation of God." — Psalm 1. 23. 



THBEE REQUISITES. 

We may read, write, and even think, and 
yet converse not, or not be competent to manage 
our own, or to elicit the powers of others in 
conversation. Knowledge is the first requi- 
site ; self-possession is the second ; practice is 
the third. No ignorant, or very timid person, 
and particularly no mumhlery was ever able to 
speak or converse well. 

LIMITED RANGE. 

Some persons, in conversation, employ cer- 
tain fixed and invariable expressions on all 
occasions. They remind one of the Dutch 
artist, Vanderveer, who, it is said, never 
painted a picture without introducing the 
moon in it. 

DELIBERATION AND DISCRETION. 

"Discretion in speech is more than elo- 
quence." It is said of Epaminondas, "that 
never any man knew so much and spake 
so little." A late learned judge was asked 
his opinion of phrenology : he replied, " I 
cannot pronounce any opinion concerning it ; 
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for I have never examined it." The stoical 
philosopher, Panaetius, was very cautious and 
reserved in expressing his opinions upon diffi- 
cult subjects, and usually replied, " I will con- 
sider on it." 

" let this 

Henceforth be lead unto thy feet, to make 

Tbee slow in motion, as a weary man, 

Both to the ' yea,' and to the ' nay,' thou see'st not." 

REPARTEE. 

Barbarous nations produce men who are 
great in action and in eloquence, but not those 
who are profound in learning or science. Elo- 
quence is the moving power of language. 
Anacharsis was the son of a Scythian by a 
Grecian woman, and inherited intrepidity 
from his father, and a sense of refinement 
from his mother. 

When in Athens, whither he had been sent 
in some diplomatic capacity, he was desirous 
of becoming acquainted with the great Athe- 
nian lawgiver, Solon. A friend offered his 
services to introduce him. Arriving at Solon's 
house, word was sent in that a Scythian had 
called to pay his respects ; but Solon, having 
more dignity than courtesy, returned in reply, 
" that friends were best made at home." 
" Then," said Anacharsis, " let Solon, who 
is at home, make me his friend," and this 
accordingly was done. 

On a certain occasion, the Scythian wit was 
reproached by an Athenian on account of the 
rudeness and barbarism of his country. '* My 
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country," retorted Anacharsis, " is a disgrace 
to me, but you are a disgrace to your coun- 
try." 

When it was asked of Charidemus also, 
"Who is the best man in Athens?" he 
replied, " He that is least like you." 

TO SPEAK OR NOT TO SPEAK. 

Mohammed Ebn Edris al Shafei was the 
founder of one of the four orthodox sects 
among the Mohammedans. Al Ghazali, says 
Sale, tells us that Al Shafei used to divide 
the night into three parts ; one for study — 
another for prayer — and the third for sleep. 
It is also related of him, that he never so 
much as once swore by God, either to confirm 
a truth, or to refute a falsehood ; and that, 
being once asked his opinion, he remained 
silent for some time, and when the reason of 
his silence was demanded, he answered, " I 
am considering first, whether it be better to 
speak, or to hold my tongue." 

WHAT MAT BE LEFT OUT. 

In conversation, leave out as much as 
possible "I," "My," "Mine," or that four 
lettered, and abominable word, SELF. 

THAT MOST PLEASING TO TOUNG LADIES. 

Long arguments, tedious and complicated 
deductions and proofs of reason, and all dry, 
dull, and prosy discussions, are unpalatable to 
sprightly young ladies. Miss Chudleigh — 
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CONVERSATION. 

subsequently Duchess of Kingston — laid down 
the following pointed and pithy maxim : " Let 
us have something that is short, clear, quick 
and surprising." 

SILENCE. 

" Silence," according to the Chinese philo- 
sopher, " is a friend which never hetrays^^ 
yet it is a drone which often displeases or 
offends, or at least is productive of no good. 

There are as many kinds of silence as there 
are of conversation, or any other sort of noise- 
making. Sometimes it is lively and respectful, 
attentive and kind ; sometimes blank and 
vacant, careless and unmeaning. Then, again, 
it is ambiguous, eloquent, or expressive of a 
great deal *of meaning in an indirect and 
covert way — is frowning and forbidding — 
sullen and moody — discouraging and terrifying 
— and a thorough damper and restraint upon 
all sociability and converse. Silence does not 
expose and commit us as speech does, but it is 
seldom that it does not betray its own hidden 
meaning and import. 

KEEPING COUNSEL. 

It is stated by Plutarch, that the Boman 
general, Metellus, was on a certain occasion 
importuned by a young centurion, to know 
what enterprise he had on hand. To rid him- 
self of this impertinent curiosity, Metellus 
replied, '' that if he thought that the 
which he wore was privy to his design 
would pluck it off and burn it." 
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During the campaign at New Orleans, when 
that city had been placed under martial law, 
General Jackson was urged in a similar man- 
ner to reveal his intended plans of operation. 
He improved somewhat upon the reply of the 
Boman general, by declaring " that if the hair 
of his head knew his thoughts, he would cut 
it off, or burn it off." 

SPEAKING TO THE PURPOSE. 

It is recorded of the Athenians, that being 
about to erect an important public edifice, 
they received applications from two architects, 
one of whom addressed them in a long and 
pompous harangue, setting forth all the won- 
derful things he intended to perform. After 
he had finished, the other, 

" Speaking in deeds, and deedless in his tongue," 

arose and said, '* Lords of Athens ! all that 
this man hath said, I will do." 

STAMMERING. 

Lawgivers have been more remarkable for 
wisdom than for eloquence. Neither Moses, 
nor Minos, nor Solon, nor Lycurgus, were 
eloquent men. The Bible, indeed, expressly 
asserts, that Moses was slow of speech ; hence 
it has been inferred that he was a stammerer, 
and the following tradition has been preserved 
and handed down to account for it. 

" Pharaoh one day carrying him in his 

arms, when he was a child, the little lawgiver 

suddenly laid hold of the king's beard and 
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plucked it in a very rough manner, which put 
Pharaoh into such a passion, that he at once 
decreed him to suffer death. But Asia, his 
wife, representing to him that he \vas but a 
child, who could not distinguish between a 
burning coal and a ruby, he ordered the expe- 
riment to be made ; and a live coal and a ruby 
being set before Moses, he took the coal and 
put it into his mouth, and burnt his tongue, 
and thereupon he was pardoned, but contracted 
a stammering in his speech." 

ON THINGS, NOT ON PERSONS. 

Dr. Watts observes, in his Treatise on the 
Improvement. of the Mind, that a good rule to 
follow when in company, is, to converse on 
things, and not on persons, " that our conver- 
sation should rather be laid out on things than 
on persons." But he did not bear in mind, 
that persons are often the most interesting 
things to converse upon, and constitute nine 
parts out of ten of ordinary conversation. 

Many good minds keep their brightest mo- 
ments for solitude, their dullest for society. 
They speak to us forcibly from a distance — 
through the quill — but are voiceless and silent 
when near by. The attraction of sympathy 
operates upon them afar off, but is unfelt and 
imperceptible close at hand. Is it the con- 
sciousness of the frivolity around, the fatal 
power and contact of which dims the bright- 
ness of the mind's eye — shuts the heart — and 
fetters the tongue? Oh! how venial is dul- 
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ness in us, with our vagrant and unmeaning 
thoughts— our ready and careless laugh — 
when the heaven-inspired, the allotted few, 
have their intervals of eclipse — become dark- 
ened and unilluminated — and when the bright 
Apollos are converted into sleepy Endymions! 
We can be cheerful and gay, and throw off 
our surface feelings, while they, the gifted 
ones, are silent and speak not. They are 
treasuring up thoughts, not for present use, 
but for after time, seeing, observing, scanning, 
reflecting, and laying up those rich stores of 
observation, which they will dispense here- 
after in seclusion and make our own, to pay 
off the scores of the unsocial hours, when they 
saw uSj but we did not see them; when they 
met us, but could not mingle with us; and 
when we sought to know them, but knew 
them not. 
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ORDINARY CONVERSATION. 

Conversation, or inter talking, is hot often 
instructive. It is mostly a pastime indulged 
by tongue-pads, who show a willingness to 
listen to commonplace recitals, which spare 
them the labour of reflection or the pain of 
turning their thoughts in upon themselves. 
He who can contribute nothing to conversa- 
tion, should, as Shenstone says, ^* keep his 
teeth clean and preserve silence, ^^ " The 
worst of Warburton," said Dr. Johnson, '* is, 
that he has a rage for saying something when 
there is nothing to be said." 
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CONVERSATIONAL POWERS. 

Nothing can be further remoTed from pro- 
fitable and instructive conversation than mere 
gossip and gabble, or *'bald, unjointed chat." 
To excel in conversation is the lot of few. It 
implies great intellectual powers united with 
cordial feelings, and a strong sympathy with 
outward and inward nature. To reach this 
excellence, we must have learned as much 
from inward abstraction as from outward ob- 
servation, and we must be equally able to 
depict what we know, what we have seen, and 
what we have felt. 

The conversation of Burke was a rich intel- 
lectual feast. It exhibited every delicacy and 
variety, and embodied every requisite that was 
sumptuous or substantial, to please and satisfy. 
Some endeavour to display force and brilliancy 
in conversation like Madame de Stael. Some 
aim at argumentation, and wield the disputa- 
tious sword of battle, like Johnson. Others 
launch into metaphysics and poetry, like 
Coleridge. Others are grave and sedate, like 
Selden ; taciturn, like Cowper ; or silent and 
hesitating, like Addison ; and others still, 
amuse with sparkling wit, with novel images, 
copious illustration and varied knowledge, 
enlivened by the attributes of social life, like 
Curran. The conversation of Burns was so 
imaginative and animated, that the Duchess 
of Gordon said, " it fairly lifted her off her 
feet." In short, the conversation unfolds the 
character of the mind and of the man. Hume's 
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was free from pedantry, and well stored 
practical wisdom — that kind of conversation of 
which Lord Verulam says, " It makes a man 
wax wiser than himself, and that more bj an 
hour's discourse, than by a day's meditation." 
Gibbon's was rich in copious information, and 
communicated in a calm and pleasant manner. 

THE HEART AND THE TONGUE. 

"The heart and the tongue," says Lokman, 
" are the best and the worst parts of man," as 
Plutarch said of the soil of Attica, " that it 
produced the finest honey and the most fatal 
poisons." 

TONGUE-TIE AND EXCISION. 

Infants are sometimes tongue-tied, but what 
a pity it is that adults could not often become 
so likewise I A Russian empress, for slight 
cause, cut out the tongue of a beautiful princess, 
and a Roman ladt/ pierced the tongue of a 
murdered patriot and philosopher with her 
bodkin. But dark deeds, though buried in 
the grave, have a voice which speaks of 
i: J """geance, feroii'.^'^.RP:^ inqiOf ^^ 

louQiy as iiving tongues do of jealousies and 
wrongs, debaucheries and crimes. The exci- 
sion or eradication of the tongue is the most h 
cruel and revolting part of a penal and bar- ^^ 
barous code. 
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** The Lord knoweth the thoughts of man, that they 
are vanity." — ^Psalm icciv. 11. 

** In the multitude of my thoughts within me. Thy 
comforts delight my soul." — Psalm xciv. 19. 

*< The thoughts of the wicked are an abomination 
to the Lord : but the words of the pure are pleasant 
words." — Prov. xv. S6. 

"My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are 
your ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts." — ^IsAiAU Iv. 8, 9. 
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THE THOUGHTLESS. 

Happy are they, or seem to be, who see in 
life nothing but its light and its sunshine, its 
rainbows and its flowers : who resign them- 
selves freely to the song and the dance ; and 
who live with the smiles of the heart, and not 
by the sweat of the brow. They sport the 
time away like frolicksome bubbles on the sur- 
face of the fountain, unconscious of the effort 
and struggle of the deep and stirring waters at 
their source below. Oh, thoughtless beings, 
and supremely blest, if Divine Providence has 
placed no indissoluble link between the self- 
afiiictiug emotions of the soul in this life, and 
the eternal happiness and tranquHlity of the 
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next ! Or, if our destiny in this world is so 
shaped and ordered as to correspond to the 
lives of insects, then, they who take the se- 
verer parts are like the toiling bees, or the 
persevering tribe which saw, cut, and bore, 
while others with gilded hues and enamelled 
wings are like the butterflies which gambol in 
the gardens and coquet with the flowers. 

INDEPENDENCE OF THOUGnT. 

The best gift which nature has conferred 
upon man is the independence of his thoughts 
and feelings. The outward as well as the in- 
ward world suggests subjects of contemplation 
and motives of action : but the reflections upon 
them, which spring up withiu us, owe no re- 
sponsibility to any power save that of the 
Author of our being. 

UNION OF OPPOSITE FEELINGS AND EMOTIONS. 

There is a strange and mysterious bleudiug 
of contrary feelings and emotions at the same 
time in the breast of man. Love and resent- 
ment, pride and humility, hope and despair, 
vice and virtue, holiness and sin, have a kind 
of co-existent character, or fluctuate with the 
slightest and most unsettled alternations, as 
every opposite touches closely upon its co- 
relative. 

Shakspeare and other writers have pene- 
trated into the mystery of this double state of 
feeling. " Most dangerous," says he, " is that 
temptation which goads us on to sin in loving 
virtue." 
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Dante also : 

** Mine eyes, with such an eager coveting. 
Were bent to rid them of their ten years' thirst. 
No other sense was waking." 

Aud Byron : 

*' Strange though it seem, yet with extremest grief 
Is linked a mirth that doth not bring relief. 

And we frequently fall into those moods in 

which contrary sentiments commingle together 

simultaneously in the soul, 

<< When pleasant thoughts bring sad thoughts to the 
mind." 

SECOND THOUGHTS. 

Second thoughts are the adopted children of 
experience. 

RESTRICTED THOUGHTS AND FEELINGS. 

As the earth is parcelled out into small pos- 
sessions — as we limit ourselves to sizeable 
apartments to dwell in — and fall into the rou- 
tine of systematic habits of regular employ- 
ments, and well-known places — so our thoughts 
and feelings, in a corresponding manner, be- 
come restrained and circumscribed, and it is 
even offensive to some persons to have the 
quietude of this restriction invaded ; and the 
attempt to introduce new ideas and sensations 
is regarded with suspicion, and rebuked at 
once. Expansion of thought and feeling is, 
moreover, looked upon as something extremely 
dangerous, and we are cautioned against it, by 
all the demonstrations of wisdom and expe- 
rience ; and the very things which might 
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and would render us wiser and happier, our 
best friends assure us will only make us 
flighty and visionary, and that nothing of the 
kind is needed for success in business, and 
respectability in the world ; and to convince 
us of it, and fully to settle the point, they ex- 
hibit to us as positive proofs, their own empty 
heads and icy hearts. 

RECIPROCITY AND EQUILIBRIUM. 

The secret of happiness lies in well-balanced 
feelings, and this was formerly made the chief 
tenet of a great philosophical sect. But there 
is a higher and nobler philosophy than that of 
stoicism. What vast differences exist among 
men in every respect, but more especially iu 
regard to feeling ! And this difference creates 
a separation and distinction, so that one por- 
tion of the world is incomprehensible to and 
alienated from another. The strong and ener- 
getic have little sympathy and fellowship with 
the feeble and sensitive, and mercy is as alien 
to rudeness as compassion is to force. How 
often are unfeeling and ungenerous assaults 
made by the energetic and powerful upon the 
weak and defenceless ! and 

*' Man's inlmmanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn." 

Difficult is it to comprehend things that are 
beyond our sphere, and contrary to the bent of 
our nature — difficult is it to understand our- 
selves — and most difficult of all to learn how 

to respect the feelings of others — so as never 
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to provoke nor woucd ; to raise no blush on 
the cheek ; to send no pain to the heart ; 
to draw no sigh from the breast, and no tears 
from the eye ! Herein is a deep and great 
philosophy, to govern ourselves for ourselves, 
and in relationship to others ; to be kind and 
compassionate, yet firm and resolute ; indul- 
gent, yet not weak ; discriminate, but not 
severe ; patient, but not torpid ; generous, but 
not prodigal ; and slow to offend, but swift to 
forgive. 

GOOD AND EVIL. 

Our good thoughts are the true angels of 
light which descend from above to counsel, 
advise, and bless us, whilst our evil thoughts, 
which dispute the mastery of them, are the 
wicked spirits which rise up unbidden from 
below. 

NOBLE THOtJGHT AND HAPPY FEELING. 

Oh! how many listless and weary hours do 
we live of common and ordinary life, for the 
rare privilege of enjoying a few precious mo- 
ments of noble thought and happy feeling — - 
when the spirit gathers up its strength for 
that vigorous and upward flight, which lifts us 
above the half-shadow and half-brightness of 
the world below ! " Every man," says Zim- 
merman, " is occasionally, what he ought to be 
perpetually." 

DELICACY. 

There is in the frame of some minds, or in 
the constitution of some hearts, that which, if 
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not a distinct characteristic, is yet a most 
pleasing and happy accompaniment or quality 
of them. Where it is not found, it is not 
justly appreciated nor understood, for it is the 
part and element of a refined, gentle, and sen- 
sitive nature, namely : true, native, and ge- 
nuine sensibility and delicacy of feeling, which 
impacts to those who possess it such niceness 
of apprehension — such quick touches of sym- 
pathy-T— and such lively shades of exquisite 
tenderness and emotion — that colder, harder, 
and more insensible minds and natures do not, 
and cannot experience or comprehend it. 

SELF-CONVICTIONS, 

It would be a nice point to settle, how far 
self-convictions are to be confided in, and in %^ 
what cases they are to be distinguished from 
wayward inclinations and unsettled desires on 
the one hand, or from perversions of judgement 
and prepossessions of enthusiasm on the other. 
It is, however, a safe rule to lay down, that an 
ounce of reason is, in most cases, worth a pound 
of conviction. 

Few persons are so well satisfied with their 
actual condition in life, as to take no pleasure 
in turning over the leaves in the mysterious 
book of destiny, to peruse if possible the un- 
known and enigmatical revelations of the j \X] ^^ 
future. ;e^ 

If self-convictions took sides less with '.^/ x 
vanity and weaknesses, they would be more U,^\ 
reliable, and would seldomer tempt the lovers j/N 
. _... _. 55. - ■ / 
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of wealth with the treasures of Pluto — love- 
sick swains with the roseate bowers of Venus, 
or deluded saints with the raptures of heaven. 
During the wars conducted by Louis XIV., 
it is recorded of a general in the French army, 
that he had a dream which was repeated two 
or three nights successively, in which it was 
revealed to him that the French troops would 
be beaten by the enemy, and that he would be 
killed in the engagement. Eeflecting on this 
matter seriously, it soon became a settled con- 
viction in his mind, that all this would really 
happen. He therefore deserts with the troops 
under his command to the r^nks of the enemy. 
A battle ensues, the reverse of the dream as to 
the victorious side takes place, the French are 
triumphant, and the unfortunately deluded 
general is slain fighting as a traitor against 
his own countrymen. 

SURFACE AND DEPTH. 

It is the surface feelings only which are 
constantly affected by change. The deep and 
profound remain undisturbed, and are more 
difficult to be moved. 

** The deepest ice that ever froze 
Can only o'er the surface close; 
The living stream lies quick below, 
And flows, and cannot cease to flow." 

SUSPENSE. 

Wearisome are the tedious and anxious in- 
tervals of suspense, when the messengers of 

desire come not, and solitude and sadness 
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reign within. It is that disquietude in the 
Ark of the Mind — the painful and uneasy 
moments which intervene between the delay 
of the raven and the return" of the dove. 

CONSTANT ELEVATION OP FEELING UNATTAIN- 
ABLE. 

There are times when Venus ceases to be 
pleased with her beauty, and Apollo with his 
grace ; when Hercules no longer glories in his 
strength, nor Minerva in her wisdom ; and 
when all high thoughts and proud feelings 
nestle at the very footstool of humility. 

BEPBESSIONS AND TRANSITIONS. 

Alas, that time and cruel circumstance 
should too often compel us by force to curb in 
the proud and aspiring feelings of the heart, so 
as to make us no more what we were, and so 
different from what we thought to be ! This 
dwelling which we inhabit is not a palace ; 
this garden is not a Paradise ; these dull cold 
feelings are not love ! Our life was once gay 
and bird-like, and sported upon light elastic 
wings 5 now, it is sluggish — dreary — insen- 
sible : a stagnation — a desolation — ^a petri- 
faction. 

•'\| COMPLACENCY AND HARMONY. 



•• ; 



There are delightful moments of peace 
and composure — a halcyon calm of the breast 
— when all is tranquillity and content within 
and around us. We feel the glow of a mild 
and gentle radiance — of a pure, bright, sweet 
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THOUGHTS AND FEELIN69. 

sunshine — full of beauty, life, and joy. We 
are exempt from every disturbing, every iva- 
pulsive and disordering action. The winds of 
passion and the tides of feeling are lulled to 
rest, and the serene quietude of a happy equi- 
librium prevails in nature and in life. Then 
are we kind, just, compassionate, and good. 
The rancour of hate and the vexations of envy 
have subsided, and love and forgiveness pos- 
sess the soul. We are patient, submissive, 
subdued. Self-love is for a while lost sight of, 
but the love of God and of man is brought 
more forcibly than ever to view. We are re- 
minded of the rational purposes of life, and of 
the harmonies of the world we live in, and- ex- 
perience no other regret than that these visita* 
tions of tenderness and resignation, of concord 
and complacency, should be so: few ; or that we 
should ever be destined to forfeit them^ when 
we have known and felt the charms' and bene* 
fits of their possession. 

When the feelings are elevated, there is 
something to invigorate and sustain, but the 
props are removed when the moments of de- 
pression ensue. The action and animation are 
full of zest and interest, but the reactions and 
declensions are oppressive and horrible. 

FEELINGS AND SENTIMENTS. 

Nothing is more common than to confound 
feelings and sentiments. Our sentiments are 
inconstant and variable, our feelings generally 
persistent and durable, although the partitions 
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THOUGHTS AND FEELINGS. 

between them are sometimes sufficiently trans- 
parent. But sentiments are changed without 
effort, while the modification of our feelings is 
frequently the effect of time, of discipline, and 
experience. 

ACTIONS AND THOUGHTS. 

Actions are fixed things, or embodied 
thoughts, but comments upon them are the 
variable colours which set them off, and im- 
press upon them many changeable aspects and 
right or wrong significations ; 

" For there is nothing either good or bad, 
Bnt thinking makes it so." 

FEELINGS AND JUDGEMENT. 

The actions and sentiments of others, which 
originate in their feelings, we subject to the 
test of our judgements, and we are thus liable 
to put the same misconstruction upon our 
neighbours as they in like cases put upon us. 

REASON AND SENTIMENT. 

There is truth in sentiment as well as in 
reason. Each has its appropriate place, ami 
they may often and on many occasions be well 
united together. To destroy sensibility con*- 
tributes neither to our happiness nor to our 
wisdom. Reason is the sword and buckler of 
the mind; sentiment, the plumes and adorn- 
ments of the heart. As soldiers depend mainly 
upon the quality of their arms, and their skill 
in the use of them, but nevertheless equip 
themselves with many embellishments, so 
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should we rely upon the strength of our rea- 
son, but render it attractive by the graces of 
sentiment. 

ELEVATION AND DEPRESSION. 

What rising and uplifting emotion trans- 
ports me on high, so that I seem to sport with 
the winds, and to sail with the clouds ! But 
anon, the earth-spirit calls me back, and I seek 
the retreat of some quiet and unnoticed corner ; 
or shelter me in the shade of some lonely and 
secluded hill, where no observation intrudes, 
and where my low breathings commingle with 
the whispering sounds of nature, until the life- 
instinct which is around me appears only a 
part of my own soul — the mortal a triumph 
over chaos, and the immortal a scintillation 
^ from some everlasting and eternal sun ! 

INWARDNESS, 

We may contemn, or reject, or estimate at 
their tr^e value, the flattering testimonials of 
others. We may refuse to acknowledge the 
gracious oblations which are proffered to our 
self-love, but it is more difficult to regard with 
scrutinizing suspicion and distrust the secret 
and seductive insinuations of our own hearts, 
which whisper, in tones which we alone can 
hear, of our individual virtues and perfections. 
There is a mental and moral delicacy in gifted 
minds and noble natures which shrinks from 
this dangerous kind of delusion and contamina- 
tion, and which holds in reservation the inward 

and priceless gems of purity and excellence, 
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THOUGHTS AND FEELINGS. 

enfathomed in the depths of the soul, and 
which naturally shun the light, but do not 
shine the less brilliantly when brought into it. 

DEPRESSION AND ASPIRATION. 

"Why partest from me, O my strength?" 
"Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and 
why art thou disquieted in me ? " Thou art 
in the dark valley where the shadows deepen, 
and where silence reigns. Shall our feet no 
more ever run upon the hills or climb upon the 
mountains? Shall the soul never again re- 
mount to the bright fields above, where dwell 
the pure air, the sunshine, and the azure ? 
Oh " bear me to the uppermost stars, to the 
uppermost part of the uppermost," 

" There up aloft in the life serene." 
THOUGHT SUBJECT TO FEELING. 

As thought is preceded by the feeling which 
produces it, so is it under subjection to it. 
When the feeling declines or dies, so does the 
thought, unless it be inscribed in the memory. 
As thought also precedes the words which ex- 
press it and give it form,, so are the words 
inferior to the thought, and there are thoughts 
and emotions of the soul too deep, too power- 
ful for utterance or expression, and language 
never can explain them or convey them to 
others — 

** Thoughts that too often lie too deep for tears." 

" Things that do almost mock the grasp of thought." 

Dante. 
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" Talk no more so exceeding proudly; let not arro- 
gancy come out of your mouth : for the Lord is a 
God of knowledge, and by Him actions are weighed.'* 
—1 Sam. ii. 3. 

"The fear of the Lord is the beginning of know- 
ledge ; but fools despise wisdom and Instruction." — 
PROV. i. 7. 

I* He layeth up sound wisdom for the righteous : 
He is a buckler to them that walk uprightly.** — 
pROV. ii. 7. 

<< He taught me also, and said unto me. Let thine 
heart retain my words : keep my commandments, and 
live. Get wisdom, get understanding : forget it not ; 
neither decline from the words of my mouth. Forsake 
her not, and she shall preserve thee ; love her, and she 
shall keep thee.'* — Prov. iv. 4 — 6. 



KNOWLEDGE. 

When God created the world, the first fiat 
of His omnipotence was, " Let there be light !" 
So it is in all human enterprises, " Let there 
be knowledge !" This, after all, is the most 
essential distinction between man and man. 
It is the first and most essential element of 
power ; it is the germ of all prosperity ; it is 
the means of all enjoyment. 

TRUST IN GOD. 

We must trust as little children, then we 
shall not live in dread. How strange that 
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KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM. 

Christians should be afraid of diseases, acci- 
deutB by railway, and such things, when God 
is always with them. 

PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

Practical knowledge should in many cases 
be styled technical knowledge, as it is gene- 
rally restricted to some especial objects, aud 
beyond the limits of these it is no knowledge 
at all, but only a specious apology for the 
want of it. 

ADVANTAGES OF KNOWLEDGE AND LOVE OF IT. 

First, that it can be acquired ; secondly, 
that it can be retained ; thirdly, that it cau 
be increased ; fourthly, that it can be im- 
parted ; fifthly, that it can be made a source 
of satisfaction and happiness to ourselves and 
others. 

It was said of Plato, so devoted was he to 
the acquisition of knowledge, that his ardour 
was unremitting, and he was no less anxious 
to obtain information than he was willing to 
communicate it. A friend inquired of him, 
how long he intended to be a scholar. " As 
long," replied Plato, '' as I am not ashamed to 
grow wiser and better." And the following 
sayiDg is ascribed by Pomponius to the Em- 
peror Julian : " Although I had one foot in 
the grave, I should still have a desire to be 
learning something." 

KNOWLEDGE AND INSPIRATION. 

Knowledge without inspiration is the clay- 
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KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM. 

like body without the animating, li/e-giving 
Promethean spark. It has no soul, no spirit, 
no essence of beauty, no creative and com- 
bining power. It is tedious, prolix, weari- 
some and dull as a thrice-told tale, whilst in- 
spiration is the living and quickening prin- 
ciple of emotion, which imparts to the mind 
all its interest, novelty, grace, attraction, and 
effect. And knowledge is won only by a 
pure, devoted, and passionate love for it. As 
in the legend of the rich Melisso, who wasted 
his substance in giving costly entertainments 
to his friends, who never loved or esteemed 
him — when he complained of his misfortune 
dnd disappointment to King Solomon, the 
latter replied to him, "Learn to love" — so /' 
also we must learn to love — for one who knew 
well the nature of knowledge, said, " Thou 
hast not gained the cordial if it gushes not 
forth from thy own soul." 

A TRULY WISE MAN. 

A wise man, says Lactantius, is the true 
sacrifice of the Great God : his spirit is his 
temple ; his soul is his image ; his affections 
are his offerings ; his greatest and most solemn 
sacrifice is to imitate Him, to serve and im- 
plore Him ; for it is the part of those that are 
great, to give, of those that are poor, to ask. 

IMPORTANCE OF FACTS. INFERENCES FROM A 

SINGLE FACT. 

A writer has knowledge of a fact, and 
records it. He is the chronicler or historian. 
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Another embellishes it with fancy, and imbues 
it with feeling ; he is the poet. Anotliei' 
depicts it; he is the painter. Another inves- 
tigates the principles of it ; he is the moralist. 
Another, the utility of it ; he is the economist* 
Another, the nature and relations of it ; he is 
the philosopher. Another, the solid and real 
advantages derivable from it ; he is the prac- 
tical operator. Another still, its imaginary or 
probable uses and ends ; he is the theorist. 
Take a single fact as an example : ^'Columbus 
discovered America,^^ and it will illustrate all 
these positions, and show how many views and 
applications a solitary circumstance may give 
rise to. For, in this case, there are no less 
than eight individuals who seize upon a fact, 
and turn it respectively to account ; and it is 
easy to perceive how the condition of things 
may so operate as to increase this number 
almost without limit. 

KNOWLEDGE AND RESPECT. 

No man can ever be contemptible who is 
endowed with knowledge, provided that he 
knows how to use it ; provided also, tliat he is 
sensible that knowledge is Worthy of respect, 
and must procure it. 

WHAT KIND OP KNOWLEDGE IS BEST ? 

Some kinds of knowledge are preferable to 

others, but that is most desirable which exposes 

and makes us feel our ignorance most, by 

bringing into contrast the known and the 
V 65 
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unknown, the attained and the unattainable, 
and which teaches us to be sensible of our defi- 
ciencies, rather than to be elated with ima- 
ginary excellences. This is the knowledge 
which grows up in the spirit of meekness, and 
whose humility is its strength. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

To know ourselves, we must commence by 
knowing our own weaknesses, and the strength 
of others, as well as their weaknesses and our 
strength. It is a result derived also from 
comparing ourselves as individuals with others 
collectively, or with the world at large. Our 
foibles should be regarded as salutary checks 
upon our presumption, and our wisdom as 
the triumphs of self-knowledge, or of those 
conclusions which are forced upon us by a 
profound study and thorough comprehension 
of the inward tendencies and operations of 
life. 

HUMAN WISDOM AND WEAKNESS. 

Neither the maxims of wisdom, nor the pre- 
cepts of religion, can always fortify man so 
that he cannot err. They ar6 his best and 
safest guides, and might be infallible, if it were 
possible for us to surrender ourselves entirely 
to their influence and control. But the ten- 
sion of our mental resolution is liable to become 
relaxed, and our weaknesses too often mutiny 
against the prescribed discipline of v 
strength. 

What an anomaly and mystery is 
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Wisdom should take ujj her abode in the midst 
of degrading and conflicting passions and feel- 
ings ! She dwells with Seneca, who is a 
miser ; with Bacon, who is corrupt ; with 
Julian, who is a tyrant and an apostate ; and 
with Empedoclcs, who is a madman. That is, 
the wisest men are not exempt from human -I' 
frailties and defects, which the greatest wisdom >^^ 
is unable entirely to overcome. But in spite ;[ ^ 
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and serenity. 

IGNORANCE AND HYPOCRISY. .^ » 

Ignorance, per se, moves our pity, and that ^h\n 
modifies our aversion. It is only when accom- |j ; 
panied with arrogance,, ostentation, or disdain, % 
that we act in direct opposition to it, and treat ||C | 
it with derision and contempt. (- iitJ 

An affectation of learning with the ignorant 
is hypocrisy of the mind, as an assumption of 
virtue with the vicious is hypocrisy of the 
heart. If the really virtuous often endure 
reproach, and the truly learned know but 
little, where shall these two great classes of 
hypocrites appear ? 

EDUCATION AND KNOWLEDGE. 

Education is the means of acquiring know- 
ledge. Knowledge is of two kinds, theoretical 
and practical. It is also technical or special, 
and general or universal. 

Knowledge relating to ftvcts and things i« 
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information ; connected with particular stu- 
dies, and especially with literary and scientific 
pursuits, it is learning. But when it refers 
to the original exercise of the mental powers, 
it is intelligence^ the highest endowment of 
the mind, and the most honourable attribute of 
man. 

The object of every kind of education 
should be to communicate knowledge, and to 
excite this intelligence in the minds of others : 
firstly, by imparting information ; secondly, by 
encouraging application ; and, lastl}^ by call- 
ing into exercise the native and 
])owers of the understanding. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF OURSELVES AND OF OTHERS. 

Every one has something to conceal from 
the scrutiny of others, and we should be in 
danger of hating the whole world, and of com- 
pelling the whole world to hate us, if we knew 
one another intimately and thoroughly. Does 
everybody dislike those whom we dislike, or 
are those whom we love beloved by all ? 

WISDOM AND FOLLY. 

" The Wise Man has his follies, no less than 
the Fool ; but it has been said, that herein lies 
the difference, — the follies of the Fool are 
known to the World, but are hidden from him- 
self ; the follies of the Wise are known to him- 
self, but hidden from the World." 
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•* Behold, I set before you the way of life, and the 
way of death." — Jkr. xxi. 8. 

" Learn to do well, seek judgment, relieve the 
oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the 
widow." — IsA, 1. 17. 

"If ye be willing and obedient ye .3ha;^l eat the 
good of the land.".^-l8A. i. IH. 
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SOCIAL INTRIGUES. 

No iQtrigue is too deep^ uo sophistry too 
cunniug, no subtlety too refined, for those who 
pursue the supple and managing arts of life. 
The spirit of ingratiatiou is ever and every- 
where at work — 

** Lives through all life, extends through all extent. 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent." 

Some place must be sought, some prize won, 
some portion gained, and every attention and 
civility lavished, to obtain success. Are we 
suspected ? No — the kindness was too civil 
and delicate, and the policy too skilfully con,- 
cealed- Are we defeated ? Disappointment 
is the lot of all, and many fish remain yet un- 
caught and lots of game uukilled. We spread 
our nets for others, and others likewise spread 
tl?i€irs for us ; and the who]e world is full of 
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* SOCIAL LIFE. 

fishers and hunters, with a countless number 
of traps and snares. 

VISITS ILL-TIMED. 

We may flatter ourselves that our visits are 
well-timed, but nevertheless they may be in- 
differently received. When Good- Will f^oes 
gadding, he must not be surprised if lil-Will 
sometimes meets him on the way. 

And Hope very often opens the door, but 
Disappointment shuts it. 

TARIFF OF VISITING. 

Some will undertake to prescribe to you 
rules for visiting; will dictate the laws of pri- 
vilege and etiquette ; will form for you, in 
short, a regular tariff of ad valorem duties — 
an arbitrary system of taxation without con- 
sent. The feeble and the suppliant only will 
acquiesce in these lestrictions; whilst the firm 
and independent will demand those conditions 
that are fair and equal ; or which imply a 
simple, just, candid, and sincere interchange 
of thoughts, feelings, civilities, and affections, 
"balancing claim with claim, and right with 
right,*' or according to a national motto, "Ask 
nothing but what is right; submit to nothing 
that is wrong." 

COMPLIMENTS. 

If flattery were regarded in its true light, 
as a tribute paid to vanity by cutining and 
deception, and as much a reproach to the 
who pays, as to the one who receives it, soc 
would be less contaminated by the fiippaui 
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characters who frequent it only to disparage |;<^ 

it, and more honoured by those whose presence \\Mj 

I woukl add to its dignity and intelligence. i^^Y. 

" Learn to contemn false praise betimes, 
For flattery is the nurse of crimes." 

NEGLECT. 

Society assumes a right, and not always 
without cause, to inflict a punishment, which 
is more dreaded than the bulls of popes, the 
mandates of kings, or the ukases of autocrats; 
and that punishment is the ban of its silence, 
its indifference and disregard. With many 
persons direct reproaches would be more sup- -.^^ 
jjortable than the cold obscurity of neglect, .!i^\ 
when no eye notices, no voice welcomes, and ^j/r '' 
no smile gladdens us into social being and joy. |'j 
It is a desolate* and miserable isolation, which 
is alike dreaded by old and young — the Nicbau 
of life — the comfortless, cheerless, uu pi tied, 
and freezing solitude of the heart. 

THE FIRST AND THE LAST VISIT. 

Let any one recall to mind what his experi- 
ence has taught him in his social intercourse 
with the world. He has been neither a hermit 
nor a misanthrope, but has mingled freely and 
generously with fhose around him, and be- 
stowed upon inane people the time which 
might have been more wisely employed upon 
himself. Let him reflect upon all that has 
occurred, and say how far he has profited by 
it. Or, tell us the difference between the 
sensations created by the first and the last 

visit, when he expected much, although he 
71 
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SOCIAL LIFE, 

received but little, and ultimately renounced 
everything, and cast aside a long-cherished 
friendship — an old and cultivated acquaint- 
ance — like a threadbare garment, or a worn- 
out shoe, as something worthless, and no 
longer deserving of attention and regard. 

We run hither and thither, up and down, 
seeking novelty and change, sympathy and 
pastime, communion and love, and engage in 
those social recreations which we do not pre- 
tend to 8crutii)ize closely, and which hardly 
come within the range of fi^ed and positive 
things, but are best judged by their results. 

If wo could subject onr daily and familiar 
experience to an ijnpartial examination, the 
profoundest secrets and mystcrres of life might 
be revealed to us thereby. For it presents a 
spacious arena — a vast theatre — where there 
are many actors and many actions which might 
greatly enlighten us, when we refer to the 
Genesis, the Exodus, apd the Anabasis, of 
s»cial life; or tjo the reception and repetition 
of civilities, find the final disgust and aban- 
donment of them altogether! 

The first and the last visit ! when we 
warmly met, j>nd as coldly parted! When 
in the begiijinlng, the heart palpitated with 
joy ; but in the end only ached witji pain ! 

CONSERVATISM, 

The social state is progressive. It is sub- 
ject to the coruscations of new lights, occa- 
sional agitations, and many startling demon^ 
strations, Bul^ society is, in principle and at 
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heart, conservative ; and from convulsions, wild 
theories, and past experiences, gathers up what- 
ever is useful and true, and placing it upon the 
strong basis of common sense, preserves it for 
the general good and welfare of all. 

SOCIETY, 

Hail, social life J into thj pleasing bounds 
Again I copie to pay the common stock, 
My share of service, and, in glad return. 
To taste thy comforts, thy protected joys. 

SONNET, 

SUGGESTED BJ HEARING A LECTURE ON 
"TnUJfGS NOT SEEN." 

With mockery,- which is the vulgar coin 
Of the impoverished spirit, feeble men 
Repay the ^advocates of Truth, whose pen 
And voice in unison harmonious join 

To paint the glories that, beyond our ken, 
Lodge in the viewless world : but more are they 
Who, in the fjair dawja of the corning day, 
Hail with a genial welcome every word 
That tells of light beyond the cloud, — of May 
After the winter, — and of treasures stored 
In the IJn^een ] Woe to the scoffer, Age, 
Who doubts and dr.eads. Joy to believing 
Youth, 
Who hopes, and finds lore in each onward 

stage : 
— With Eve came falsehood, but with Mary, 
t^'uth, 

Calder Campbell. 
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" And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength." — Mark xii. »30. 

"But without thy mind would I do nothing; that 
thy benefit should not be as it were of necessitv, but 
willingN."— Phil. i. 14. 




(;kneral progress op the mind. 

The general advancement of the mind corre- 
sponds to its particular and individual pro- 
gress. We advance from the complex to tlie 
simple ; from the abstruse to the plain. We 
emerge, in short, from darkness into light. 
The last result in the process of a long induc- 
tion, or of a series of mathematical proposi- 
tions, is some positive and simple truth, not 
l)erceptible at first, but conclusive in the end. 
The grandest of all is the most simple of all. 

The simplest ideas are sometimes the most 
incommunicable. Mankind are so prone to 
mystery, that they create it, and expect to 
find it where it does not exist. Moreover, 
simplicity is the first thing that is lost, and 
the last that is regained. 

THE MIND ITS OWN JUDGE. 

Whensoever the mind can be brought to ex- 
amine itself, and to form a just and impartial 
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estimate of its powers, there is no better judge, 
and no critic more sagacious and severe. 

Many instances have been known where 
this judgment has been exercised with too 
much austerity. 

GREAT AND LITTLE MINDS. 

It is the great minds which are most sus- 
ceptible of improvement. The lesser or feebler 
never acquire any considerable amount of 
strength, and are as far removed from it as 
infancy is from manly vigour. 

** *Tis the mind that makes the body rich ; 
And as the Sun breaks through the darkest clouds. 
So Honour peereth in the human habit. 
What, is the jay more precious than the lark, 
Because his Feathers are more beautiful ? 
Or is the adder better than the eel, 
Because his painted skin contents the eye ?" 

STRENGTH AND FLEXIBILITY OF MIND. 

A strong mind should be adequate to the 
least as well as to the greatest undertakings. 
It should be like the powerful but lithe pro- 
boscis of the elephant, as remarkable for force 
as for flexibility, and "capable of picking up 
a pin, or twisting off the trunk of a tree,** 

GREAT MINDS. 

Great minds are as rare in the history of 
mankind as great monarchs, and the reason is 
the same. The greater tyrannize over the 
less, and when once subdued, hold them in 
subjection. Parva Mantua, S^c. This intel- 
lectual supremacy is habitually exercised to 
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MIND. 

the prejudice of those, who possess not the 

bravery nor the spirit to assort- and maintain 

their own individuality and independence, and 

hence become more familiar with submission 

than accustomed to authority. Seldom is a 

great or good mind seen that is not at the same 

time overbearing or monopolizing. 

For just experience tells, in eveiy soil, 
That those who think must govern those that toil ; 
And all that Freedom's highest aims can reach 
Is but to lay proportion'd loads on each. 

CULTIVATION. 

The mind should seek profitable attainments 
upon which to bestow its strength, and to en- 
large and improve itself. Let us not be like 
the tilings of vegetable growth — as flowers, 
which throw their perfumes upon the winds, 
or as trees, which cast their fruits upon the 
ground. 

ORIGINALITY. 

Nothing is so beneficial and elevating to the 
mind, as the free and independent use of its 
faculties when its thoughts are as much the 
spontaneous results of fulness and vigour, as 
muscular exertion is of the voluntary efforts 
of corporeal power. ^* The unknown," says 
Hazlitt, **is the natural element of genius." 
Thither doth it instinctively resort, as if upon 
a distant and perilous voyage, and returns 
freighted with treasures and novelties which 
none could have gained but they who have 
won them, yet which every one may possess, 
who will receive them. 
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MENTAL PLEASURE AND RELIANCE. 

He who can rely upon the resources of hia 
mind — 'who can Had therein the means of plea- 
sure and peace, instruction and profit, realizes 
the greatest intellectual happiness of which he 
is capable, and may exclaim with exultation, 
«* My mind to mo my kingdom is." 
1 " My library is dukedom enough for me." For 
knowledge is the grace of this world. 

MEr^TAt DERANGEMENT. 

As nothing is more admirable than healthy 
displays of intellect, so nothing is more appal- 
ling than derangement of mind. The mind, 
as well as the body, is subject to deformities 
and calamities, and it was of these calamities 
that Dr. Rush remarked with great sensibility, 
that "if he thought them beyond the reach 
of remedies, he would la)'^ down his pen, and 
bedew the paper pn which he was writing 
with his tears.*' 

INTERCOURSE OF MIND. 

If meii would permit their minds, like their 
children, to associate freely together — if they 
would agree to meet one another with smiles 
and frankness, instead of suspicion and de- 
fiance, the common stock of wisdom and of 
happiness would be centupled. Probably 
those very two men who hate each other most, 
and whose best husbandry is to sow briars and 
thistles in each other's path, would, if they 
had ever met and conversed familiarly, have 
been ardent and inseparable friends. 
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EXERCISE OF MIND AND FEELINGS. 

If in the exercise of our minds we rely 
exclusively or too largely upon our feelings, 
they must needs have great depth and scope, 
else we will soon come to an end. Our ideas 
will strike root in a kind of surface soil and 
crust which is soon exhausted, and where the 
clover grew the poverty grass will spring up, 
not in the loam but in the sand ; or our 
mental conceptions will resemble what was 
said of the stinted forms of Albert Diirer — 
" the thwarted growth of starveling labour and 
dry sterility." 

WANTS OF THE MIND. 

Oh that we could but feel the wants of the 
mind as promptly and imperiously as those of 
the body ! If we fast but a day, how earnest 
is our craving for food ! But the mind lies 
neglected for years, and we are insensible to 
its cravings and necessities. For ignorance 
lulls us into repose ; it dulls our apprehen- 
sions, and quiets our alarms ; and by concealing 
the dangers we are exposed to, makes our 
ruin more certain and more deplorable. We 
have but to exert ourselves manfully to break 
through the shackles of this slavery and op- 
pression. 

" Fling but a stone, the giant dies." 

" The fountains and rivers deny no man 
drink that comes. The fountain doth not sav. 
Thou shalt not drink, nor the apple. Thou shalt 
not eat, nor the fair meadow, Walk not in me:" 
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TOOTKY YEDIM — SUPPOSE I HAD EATEN IT. 

We deny the mind unscrupulously almost 
everything it requires, and keep it under such 
))erfect subjection that v/e are not much mo- 
lested by its importunities and demands ; but 
we supply the body liberally with all things. 
We do not like to girdle the beast, as St. Fran- 
cis said when he put a sash around his waist. 
Every day the milk, the meat, the fat, the 
sweet. But without many self-denials,* no one 
knows what he may not accomplish when all 
Sybaritism is renounced, and a great will bends 
strong necessity to its purposes, or when a 
prudent inclination leads to a virtuous resolu- 
tion. A wealthy Mussulman at Constantinople 
designed giving, at much cost, a sumptuous 
entertainment to his friends. But all at once 
he said to himself, '• Tootky Yedim " — " ISup- 
pose 1 had eaten it^' and spared the funds, 
and, adding to them from time to time, was 
enabled, at last, to build a grand mosque, 
which was named, from this circumstance, 
Tootky Yedim. 

SALUTARY INFLUENCE OP MENTAL PUUSUITS. 

Madden remarks, that salutary exercises of 
the mind have a tendency to invigorate the 
body, and, by their tranquillizing influence, 
add to the duration of human life. And it is 
undeniable, that neither the sensual nor their 
oiFspring are remarkable for longevity. They 
are mostly prematurely cut off. The mens 
Sana in corpore sauo is the true requirement 
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of nature. If a man has any mind he will live 
the longer by cultivating it, and shorten his 
days by neglecting it. 

RELATIONSHIP OF PARTS. 

The eyes and the ears have the same rela- 
tion to the mind, that the hands ^nd the 
mouth have to the body. 

BODir PREDOMINATING OVtU THE HIND4 

The history of individuals, as well as of 
nations, shows that when the body is more 
ear^d for than the mind — when nobler ends 
and aims are lo?t in debasing and degrading 
pleasures and corruptions — from that moment 
is to be dated the time of declension and fall. 
The highest intellectual state is that of philo- 
sophy, the lowest sensual condition is that of 
cannibalism. 

MUTUAL ANALOGY. 

The analogy between bodily and meiital or 
spiritual ills, is well sustained by Scart'on, 
^vho says that nO evil can be taken away but 
by another evil, whether it be in body or in 
soul. Our spiritual maladies are cured by 
repentance, watchings, fastings, and imprison- 
ments, as our bodily complaints are by medi- 
cines, incisions, cauteries, and diets. 

The ignorance of the mind is removed by 

great, long, and painful study ; the want and 

poverty of the body by great care, watching, 

travail, and sweatings. So that, both for the 

soul and for the body^ labour and cnre &re as 
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proper to man as it is for a bird to fly, or for 
the flame to mouut upward. 

STRUCTURAL ARRANGEMENT. 

The bones are the substrata of the bodily 
structure. They are fonned in reference to 
the muscles, the muscles in reference to the 
organs, the organs in reference to the func- 
tions, the functions in reference to the life, and 
the life in reference to the ultimate purposes 
of the Deity. 

The inferior is created with a view to the 
superior ; nor can this order of things be in- 
verted, since the former is subject to the 
latter, and not the latter to the former. And 
there is an immediate connexion sustained 
between the different parts, yet all are planned 
and arranged upon the system of a grand 
whole. 

CONTEMPLATION AND ACTION. 

Action is impetuous, thought calm. The 
excitement of active life calls into exercise 
those intellectual energies which require to be 
aroused from repose. But, as profit is the 
reward o^f toil, so meditation is the fruit of 
study, and secluded meditation contributes as 
much, in point of speculative wisdom, to ac- 
tive employment, as the latter does in practical 
experience to profitable knowledge ; the two 
being essential to, and sustaining one another. 
The most strenuous advocates for action must 
still find in meditation the ultimate sources of 

their highest pleasure and advantage ; and no 
G 81 
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occupation can confer any lasting benefits upon 
its followers that does not admit of some time 
for reflection, 

" C'est la vie sedentaire," says Madame de 
j^^l Stael, " qui perfectionne I'ordre social." And 
this fact is also worthy of observation, that it 
is the plain and quiet people who conduct the 
greatest and most important part of the world's 
work. The mind should keep the body busy* 




^ COMPARED. 

)n If strength of mind were proportionate to 
^'i> strength of body, what additional oppression 
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would there be in the world ! If feebleness 
of mind were graduated by feebleness of body, 
what additional suflfering ! 

THE GOODLY BODIES verSUS THE GOOD HEADS. 

The goodly bodies are in better conceit of 
themselves than the good heads. 

LONG AND SHORT BODIES. 

Men, who possess most, energy of character, 
it has always been remarked, are of a nervous, 
sinewy or compact form. The long-necked 
and long-legged bodies are comparatively of 
little use. The nerves which are strung npon 
them are so wiredrawn that they are easily 
relaxed, and rendered unfit to sustain any 
vigorous or prolonged efforts of strength. 
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** Nature ! Great Parent ! whose unceasing hand 
Rolls round the seasons of the changeful year, 
How mighty, how majestic are thy works ! 
With what a pleasing Dread they swell the soul ! 
That sees astonished ! and astonished singH ! " 

TflOMSON. 
BOOK OF NATURE. 

When all books composed by human hands 
and heads prove futile and unsatisfactory — 
when they impart no consolation and no in- 
struction, and inspire no interest — we turn to 
the great Book of Nature, and peruse it with 
profit and delight. In every page we behold 
indelible traces of its divine Author, and its 
legible and instructive characters are displayed 
around us in forcible and enduring forms, and 
illumined by the golden light of a glorious sun. 
All things are voiceful and full of meaning. 
Our senses are animated and regaled ; our 
minds and souls expanded and edified ; and 
gathering the spirit of rapture and enthusiasm 
from all surrounding objects, we adore the 
Power that hath made them, and us also, with 
hearts to revere and minds to comprehend. 




TIME, AIR, AND LIGHT. 

All nature is but an allegory, and things 

are hieroglyphics only, speaking to us under 
G 2 83 
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the cover of signs and emblems. The earth ]ri 
and the heavens, of a globular form, shadow 
forth the circle of eternity. The solid earth 
is girdled by viewless winds ; and that which 
is indefinitely confined to space, stretches out «^. 
into the vast, the illimitable, and the unknown. \y 
The temporal is part of the eternal, or " time 
is a distraction of eternity ;" and the greatest 
subtleties and miracles of the universe are 
light, air, and time. The light is time's cri- 
terion, for what estimate could we form of it, 
if excluded from it by perpetual darkness? 
And were it possible for life to be sustained 
without air under a different order of things, 
there would yet be an absence of all sounds, 
and many pleasing emotions which delight us 
would be wanting. Air, Light, and Time ! 
while we breathe the air, behold the light, 
and enjoy the time of a glorious world, may 
Ave estimate them as the most precious gifts 
and blessings, and as the preludes and har- 
bingers of purer and better worlds, where the 
air shall be un visited by storms, the light un- 
dimmed by glooms, and time unchanging and j^,^ 
eternal! y.V 

CHANGES AND TRANSFORMATIONS. 

In all the transformations and changes of 
being witnessed in the natural world, there is 
a tendency to increased beauty and grea^ter 
perfection. Nature does not retrograde, but 
ever advances forward; and life renewed and 
continued, is life improved and glorified, 
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and endowed with increased capacities and 
powers. 

OCCUPATION' OP NATURE. 

The daily and hourly occupation of nature 
is to create and destroy. 

Continuing ever as a whole, she spurns the 
idea of individual perpetuity, and exists only 
by the laws of constant, unceasing, and eternal 
revolution. 

DIPPBRENCES OP NATURAL ENDOWMENTS. 

The outward world embraces the inner, as 
the body does the soul; and as the soul diffuses 
its influence through the bodily temple of its 
abode, so the natural world, reversely, should | 
and does act upon the mind. If we sympa- 

l*\l thize with the beautiful forms, harmonies, and 
expressions of nature — if they act upon us, so 
that we feel them and grasp them, and possess 
that fulness of them which impels us to con- 
ceive, embody, and delineate them, then these 
impulses of nature determine us to be painters 

•<^| or sculptors. If we look at natural objects in 

an ideal and speculative sense, with the light 

of reason and with a glowing imagination, so %^':^'- 

as to develop the wonderful applications of V\\* 

which they are capable, and to blend them j/^*^ 

with the moral impressions of life, then are j 

we poets. If we employ the same means — i' , 

only with a greater infusion of logic — and !/_> 

connect these teachings of nature with the ( ^^^ 

interests and passions of man, and are able to ;fc? 1 

portray the emotions which they give rise to ;, S^ I 
^ •^ 85 ':M 
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au vivid and graphic language, then are we 
orators. Leave out all .taste and fancy, ex- 
tinguish the imagination, and limit the mind 
to definite forms and qualities ; associate it 
with abstract truths and positive demonstra- 
tions, then are we mathematicians. Restrict 
the intellectual faculties furthermore to esta- 
blished rules and precepts, and call in the aid 
of manual labour to acconiplifsh them, with the 
implements of some kinds of handicraft, then 
we are mechanics. But if we merely aim at 
buying and selling, weighing and measuring, 
and conducting such operations with all the 
vigilant and wily tricks of trade, then we are 
tradesmen. If we are fitted for none of these 
things, or if we can perform none of them to 
advantage, then are we fools or idiots. 

TEMPLE OF NATURE. 

Glorious Temple ! Pillared upon the per- 
petual hills and mountains, and canopied by 
the lustrous and enduring skies ! The trees and 
verdure are thy stately and graceful devices 
and ornaments, and the clouds the vapoury 
and shifting mosaics of thy over-arching dome. 
The peals of thy orchestral music are the 
chiming winds, and the mingled sounds of 
many waters. Thy altars are set up on high, 
and before them bow the children of men of 
all lands and nations ! 

"Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye 
lift up, ye everlasting doors," and let us enter 
into this mighty and majestic sanctuary, to 
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meditate and adore, and look through Nature 
up to Nature's God. 

Here is the gate of novelty and joy; further 
on is the gate of tribulation and care; but the 
innermost of all is the gate of knowledge and 
truth. 

Oh, when the doors of pleasure and deligli 
are closed behind us, and those of sorrow and 'y^ 
suffering are unfolded to view, happy shall wo 
be, if at last the portals of truth and light, the 
Holy of Holies, shall be opened unto us. 

ILLUSIONS OF NATURE. 

Nature pleases us with the engaging beauties 
of youth, but offends us with the unsightly de- "^ 
formities of age. She beguiles us with distant 
views of natural objects, mellowing the hues 
and harmonizing the shades, but undeceives us 
on a near approach, when defects and blemishes 
appear, and the illusion of the senses is taken 
away. 

" Distant objects are most pleasing to be- 
hold." This is a saying which, by classical 
writers, is ascribed to Julius Cassar. Previ- 
ously, it was no doubt claimed by some one 
else. It has now become a proverbial and 
stereotyped truism in the " Pleasures of 
Hope :" 

<* 'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountains in their azure hue." 

LIGHT. 

Gf all the marvellous creations of nature, 
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NATURE. 

none is more wonderful or more widely diffused 
than light. 

It streams upon us from suns and stars, and 
from countless millions of luminous bodies, 
which diffuse throughout the entire universe 
an inexhaustible and ineffable effulgence; and 
no scene can be more sublime than this grand 
and perpetual coruscation and illumination of 
numberless and indescribable worlds, whose 
beauty would be imperceptible, and whose ex- 
istence unknown, were they not revealed to us 
through the all-pervading and attractive agency 
of light. 

Well hath it been said that " the consolations 
of philosophy have less empire over us than 
the enjoyments we derive from the spectacle of 
heaven and earth!" 

SYMPATHY WITH NATURE. 

Man does not and should not stand alone, 
, ; .«,| isolated and detached from all communion, 
l^J' mysterious and incomprehensible though it 
may be, with the natural world around him. 
The internal conceptions of harmony and love, 
which all more or less feel, but gifted minds 
most, blend us in attractive fellowship with the 
elements and influences of creation. 

There is an invisible but mighty chain of 
affinity which connects the various manifesta- 
tions of creative power in the outward world 
with the heart and mind of man. Poets — those 
inspired ministers and interpreters of nature 
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have, by the aid of their divine art, initiated 
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us most thoroughly into these congenial and 
enlivening associations; and not only the grand 
and conspicuous, but even the most humble 
and unobtrusive objects, have a melodious and 
instructive voice which speaks in impressive 
and sympathetic tones to the kindred soul of 
man, and breathes into it an elevated sense of 
higher and holier things. " The rocks form a 
rampart against misfortune; and the calm of 
Nature hushes the tumults of the soul." 

Pure, divine, and ennobling inspiration ! 
The Apocalypse of man's life! — the most grate- 
ful transport of his existence — when we are 
moved, wooed, and won, not by the promptings 
of others, but by our own self-directed impulses, 
and not by act of memory, but by emotion of 
heart: 






(( 



the tall rock, 



The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood , 
Their colours and their forms were then to me 
An appetite, a feeling, and a love." 

Wordsworth. 

" To talk and walk with Nature, in her wild 
Attire, her boldest form, her sternest mood; 
To be her own enthusiastic child, 
And seek her in her awful solitude." 

Brainerd. 

In this way it is that the benevolent Author of 
creation, in order to enlarge our happiness, to 
add to the resources of our minds, and to infuse 
the sweetest and most consoling charms into 
life — has bound us to the ever living works of 
His hands by strong and imperceptible links 
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which we cannot sever, and would not if we 
could. 

" Nature, too/' says Schlegel, " has her mute 
language and her symbolical writing ; but she 
requires a discerning intellect to gain the key 
to her secrets, to unravel her profound enigmas, 
and, piercing through her mysteries, to inter- 
pret the hidden sense of her word, and thus 
reveal the fulness of her glory." 



LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 

Lead, Kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, 

Lead Thou me on ! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home — 

Lead Thou me on I 
Keep, Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene — one step enough for me. 

I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 

Shouldst lead me on. 
I loved to choose and see my path ; but now. 

Lead Thou me on ! 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears. 
Pride ruled ray will : reraember not past years. 

So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 

Will lead me on. 
O'er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 

The night is gone ; 
And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 

Anon. 
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** What is Beauty? Not the show 
Of shapely limbs and features. No ; 
These are but flowers 
That have their dated hours 
To breathe their momentary sweets, then go. 
'Tis the stainless soul within 
That outshines the fairest skin." 

Sm A. Hunt. 

« Let grace and goodness be the principal load- 
stone of thy Afffections. For Love which hath ends, 
will have an end, whereas that which is founded on 
true Virtue will always continue." — Dryden. 



CRAVINGS OF LOVE. 

Love is an actual need, — an urgent require- 
ment of the heart. The needle ever turneth 
to the star. There is a " strong necessity " of 
loving, felt by every human being who is 
properly constituted, and who entertains an 
apprehension of loneliness and wretchedness, 
and an anticipation of happiness and content. 
It is the pure, celestial manna, the bright 
and ever-gushing fountain of waters, even the 
ambrosia and nectar of Elysium itself. It 
invigorates, revives, sustains, and perpetuates. 
Without it, life is unfinished, and hope is 
without aim ; nature is defective, and man 
miserable ; nor does he come to comprehend 
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BEAUTY AND LOVE. 

the end and glory of existence, until he has 
experienced the fulness and beauty of an en- 
tire and soul-satisfying love, which actualizes 
all indefinite cravings and expectations ; and 
imparts a foretaste of the rich and precious 
fruits of his future destiny. 

BEAUTY AND VIRTUE. 

Beauty, unaccompanied by Virtue, is a 
flower without perfume. 

ITS DEPTH. 

Madame de Stael remarked, that the greater 
part of mankind are better judges of the works 
of Newton than of the real passion of love, 
in all its depths, and in its fullest import — 
meaning thereby, that this passion is more 
profound than the mysteries of science. 

J.OVE AND FAITH. 

In business, credit ; in labour, patience ; in 
knowledge, zeal ; in suffering, hope ; and in 
love, faith. 

ITS BLISSFUL MOMENTS. 

There is a rapture in pure, elevated, and 
refined love, unequalled by any other emotion. 
It seeks but one object, which is dear to 
the memory, a treasure to the eyes, and a 
heaven to the heart. We realize it when 
the soul is absorbed in the very being and 
essence of another — when one passion en- 
grosses all thought — all sense — all feeling — 
all desire — ^and all hope. When, without the 

aid of language, we comprehend what lan- 
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guage itself is powerless to express — the 
sympathies — the delights — the aspirations of 
unsullied, devoted, and reciprocal attachment 
— when we pay, 

•* Love for love, and homages to beauty.'* 

** Sweet love, that doth apparel thee in smiles !" 

BEAUTY AND LOVE. 

The most beautiful may be the most ad- 
mired and caressed, but they are not always 
the most esteemed and loved. 

We discover great beauty in those who are 
not beautiful, if they possess genuine truth- 
fulness, simplicity, and sincerity. No de- 
formity is present where vanity and affecta- 
tion are absent ; and we are unconscious of \f 
the want of charms in those who have the 
power of fascinating us by something more 
real and permanent than external attractions 
and transitory shows. 

INDEPENDENCE IN LOVE. 

They who are independent in love, are 
generally so in every thing else. If weak in 
this respect, they are generally weak in other 
respects. 

BEAUTIFUL ANALOGY. 

Love is the most attractive charm of life, 
and is like the honied essence of the flower, 
which imparts to it all its real virtue and ex- 
cellence — which imbues the tender germ with 

its sweetness while living, and is the very 
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BEAUTY AND LOVE. 

property which, after death and decay, insures 
its future existence. 

DEVOTED LOVE. 

There is a deep-seated feeling in the heart 
which cannot be destroyed or subdued. It 
triumphs over reason, resists all persuasion, 
and scorns every dictate of philosophy. Like 
a tree or a plant, we may cut it down at 
night ; but ere morning, it has sprouted up 
again in renewed freshness and beauty : its 
leaves and branches are re-expanded to the 
air, loaded with blossoms and fruit — and the 
birds of summer are singing in their midst. 
We nurture it and guard it, until, once more, 
leaf after leaf is torn away, and the bleak 
winds of winter mourn and sigh over its ver- 
dureless decay. Then, when all is nakedness 
and ruin, desolation and despair, the living 
root of that deathless tree is cherished still 
in the hidden recesses of the soul, and there 
will it grow, and thrive, and bloom again, 
for ever the ornament, the solace, and the 
beauty of life. 

Do you ask what this mystery is? It is 
the irradicable, the imperishable affection for 
the devoted object of our love ! 

RECIPROCAL LOVE. 

When time brings us to the resting-places 
of life — and we all expect them, and in some 
measure attain them — when we pause to con- 
sider its ways and to study its import, we then 
look back over the waste ground which we 
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BEAUTY AND LOVE. 

have left behind us. Is a bright spot to be 
found there ? It is where the star of love has 
shed its beams. Is there a plant, a flower, or 
any green thing visible ? It is where the smiles 
and tears of affection have been spent — where 
some fond eye met our own — some endearing 
heart was clasped in ours! Take these 
away, and what joy has memory in retrospec- 
tion, or what delight has hope in the future 
prospect ? When Paris was wounded, CEnone 
alone could heal his bleeding wounds. Love 
has power to heal. We love to love, we live 
to love ; it is the heart's food and nourish- 
ment, and the soul's highest happiness and 
bliss. Some other being must be blended 
with our own, else our existence is objectless, 
our natures unavailing ; and that is wanting 
which wealth, and honour, and pomp, and pride, 
and glory, all together, can never supply. No 
human power or ingenuity can invent or sug- 
gest any lasting means of satisfaction without 
this elixir of life, which sweetens, sustains, 
and perpetuates it. The bosom which does not 
feel it is cold ; the mind which does not con- 
ceive it is dull ; the philosophy which rejects 
it is false ; and the only true religion in the 
world, has pure, reciprocal, and undying love 
for its basis. 

BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 

O Beauty, thou art the type and emblem of 
the infinite and supreme good ! Whither- 
soever we turn, thy numberless and matchless' 
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forms rise up before us, to cliarm, to delight, 
to elevate, and to refine. There is beauty in 
the stars, in the clouds, in the earth, in the 
trees, in the flowers, in the mountains, and in 
the streams ; and beauty in the hard, firm 
rocks, in the many-coloured gems, the sardel, 
the jasper, the onyx, the chrysoprase, and the 
chrysolite. Beautiful are the countless works 
of nature, more beautiful and lovely still 
the infinite graces of the mind, and the per- 
fections of the soul! Grant us but these, 
let others share 

** The Raphael grace, the Guido air." 

UNION OP BEAUTY AND TALENTS. 

While the endowment of talents is a proud 
distinction, and the possession of beauty an 
enviable advantage, yet both have their coun- 
tervailing offsets. Talent is environed with 
N many perils, and beauty with many weak- 
^ nesses. Talent is restless and ambitious ; 
beauty is coquetish and vain. But when both 
are united together in a single individual, they 
often prove as fatal as the girdle of Pallas, or 
the tunic of Nessus. Alcibiades is an example 
of it among the Greeks, Cleopatra among the 
Egyptians. How admirable, how seductive 
and enticing their personal fascinations, and 
their distinguished talents! What restless- 
ness ! what intrigues ! what capricious and 
licentious desires! And, finally, what incal- 
culable misery and wretchedness ! Tho 

choicest and highest gifts converted into the 
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worst and most deplorable uses! So much 
glory and brightness reserved for such lament- 
able purposes and ends ! Death, in exile and 
by assassination, for the Greek, — in shame, and 
by the aspic's poison, for the Egyptian ! So 
talents and beauty combined, with men, and 
more especially with women, always inflame 
hearts, disorder heads, and on some occa- 
sions put whole kingdoms in commotion. 



BEAUTY OF HOLINESS. 

Not all the pomp and pageantry of worlds 

Reflect such glory on the eye supreme. 

As the meek virtues of one holy man : 

For ever doth his angel, from the face 

Divine, beatitude and wisdom draw : 

And in his prayer, what privilege adorned ; 

Mounting the heavens and claiming audience 

there : 
Yes ! there, amid a higli immortal host 
Of seraphs hymning in eternal choir, 
A lip of clay its orisons can send. 
In temple or in solitude outbreathed. 

Robert Montgomery. 
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** Across the threshold led, 

And every tear kissed off as soon as shed. 
His house she enters, there to be a Light 
Shining within, when all without is night j 
A guardian angel o'er his life presiding, 
Doubling his Pleasures, and his Cares dividing! * 

Rogers. 

" What is the world to them. 
Its pomp, its pleasure, and its nonsense all ? 
Who in each other clasp whatever fair 
High fancy forms,. and lavish hearts can wish, 
Or on the mind, or mind-illumin'd face ; 
Truth, Goodness, Honour, Harmony, and Love, 
The richest bounty of indulgent Heaven." 

Thomson. 
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A ROMAN SUITOR. 

A Roman suitor, who went to woo his mis- 
tress, took with him a bar of iron and a bag of 
gold. The treasure he threw at her feet, and 
the stubborn metal he bent in her presence. 

TROUBLES AND MOLESTATIONS. 

An ancient philosopher, speculating upon 

the sublimated nature of matrimony, comes to 

this erudite conclusion, " That marriage hin- 

dereth and averteth those beautiful and great 

elevations of the soul, the contemplation of 
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MAKRIAGE 

things high, celestial, and divine, which is 
incompatible with the troubles and molestations 
of domestical affairs." 

THE INSTITUTION OP MATRIMONY. 

The first institution which man received 
from his Creator was that of the Sabbath. 
The second that of marriage. The first 
thought of man should be of heaven ; the 
second of earth : homage to the Creator, 
before a love of the creature ; a care for his 
soul, and then for his heart. 

FLORAL EMBLEM. 

Among the floral emblems assignable to 
matrimony, no one is more appropriate than 
that of the wild box- vine. 

As a vine, it has the property of clinging, 
embracing, or entwining around, like the true 
affections of the heart. It creeps indeed upon 
the ground, but it remains fresh and green, 
although the snows fall, and the winds be 
blighting and pold. It is humble, for it does 
not exalt itself on high ; and it bears two fra- 
grant flowers, modest and sweet, not only upon 
" one stem," but upon one cup or calix, where 
they bloom together in private, retired, and 
sheltered places, and unite at last to form a 
double berry of a lively red colour, and shaped 
like two hearts closely knit and compacted 
together. 

MARRIAGE AND MATRIMONY. 

Marriage is the rite, the ceremony ; Matri- 
mony, the state, the condition, of wedded life. 

" H 2 99 
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The first is the framework of the building ; 
the second, the edifice itself. The ceremonies 
of marriage differ in different places, but the 
institution of matrimony is the same every- 
where, and is usually accompanied by the 
same interests, if not -by the same sanctions. 

REMARKABLE FAMILY VIRTUES. 

There are some families which possess most 
remarkable qualities of grace and virtue. As 
soon as any lucky individuals become matri- 
monially connected with them, no matter how 
humble, obscure, and unnoticed they were 
before, they instantly become great, distin- 
guished, and notable characters. They are 
dipped in the very fountain of grandeur and 
glory — washed of every stain of plebeianism 
and uncleanness — and if they were only Chris- 
topher Slys and Jeremy Diddlers formerly, 
they are certainly transfigured now into 
nothing short of My Lord Dukes, and Sir 
Charles Grandisons. 

ROMANTIC MARRIAGES. 

Marriages may be celebrated in bowers as 
fair as those of Eden, but they must in the 
end be conducted and put to proof in the 
workshops of the world. There romantic 
minds are speedily sobered down, the trans- 
parent gloss of pretension soon wears off*, and 
musical hands may perhaps find some substan- 
tial exercise by dipping occasionally into the 

bread-pan or the wash-tub, or by engaging in 
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Other plain household offices which require to 
be despatched, not by angels, but by women, 



** With homely sympathy, that heeds 
The common life our nature breeds. 



II 



CHANCES. 

It is essential to the happiness of wedded 
life, that there should be nothing wrong in 
cither party ; but the reverse is apt to be the 
case ; so that the chances of matrimonial hap- 
piness or unhappiness will depend upon the 
quality and degree of the right or wrong in 
both parties. 

It is said, in the East, when a maiden is to 
be espoused, that " the mother prefers a rich 
y man ; the father, a learned man ; the relations, 
a man of high birth ; but the bride gives the 
preference to a handsome man." These are 
the prizes in the matrimonial lottery — wealth, 
learning, birth, beauty. Few obtain all ; the 
v^ majority secure a part only of what they are 
in quest of ; but yet there are many who 
vainly flatter themselves with what they have 
won, when in reality they have drawn nothing 
but sheer blanks in the great lottery — negative 
and lackadaisical things, not useful, not rich, 
not accomplished, and not wise — companion- 
less companions, and helpless helpmates. 

AS TO FAMILIES. 

Matrimony seems to have been invented to 

build up some families, and to pull down 

others. Some fortunate individuals should 

have candour enough to acknowledge that 
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the}'' owe everything to it— their rank and 
station, home and equipage, and even their 
dinners and wine, and their coay and glorious 
afternoons ; whilst the luckless parties freely 
confess that, by means of it, they have lost 
everything, — these same comforts and luxuries ; 
; and besides, what is of more value, have fur- 
thermore forfeited their peace and happiness, 
with the sacrifice of better prizes and chances 
that might have offered. 

THE UNMARRIED. 

If the greatest happiness, and perhaps the 
only real and genuine kind, is to be found in 
the blessings of chaste and devoted love, yet 
matrimony, it must be acknowledged, is 
chargeable with numberless solicitudes and 
responsibilities ; and if it often causes the 
heart to exult in joy, it as frequently makes it 
throb with pain. 

If it does not fall to our lot to participate 
in the delights and pleasures of a happy and 
reciprocal union of hearts ; if destiny has re- 
stricted our sympathies and thwarted our 
desires, and consigned us, perhaps unwill- 
ingly, to solitude and celibacy ; if we are only 
neutral spectators of those scenes wherein 
great artifice and deception, unfairness and 
insincerity are constantly practised, but plain 
and candid dealing is seldom found, and where 
hearts are won but happiness is lost — we 
should remember that there is great satisfac- 
tion and many positive advantages in being 
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alone ; and that the command of time and the 
freedom from many cares, opens the way to j ^(!)J 
new and beneficial sources of pastime and 
usefulness, sufficient to reconcile us to our 
condition, and to render it as enviable as that 
of those who have more incumbrances but less 
ease, and who rebuke us because we are not as 
they ; or because, engrossed with their indivi- 
dual concerns, they do not comprehend and 
appreciate those which interest us ; as if the 
world were made for matrimonv alone and 
nothing else ; or as if we did not sometimes 
wince under this divided excellence of life 
which they deride, and knew not as well as 
they that the taste of family bread is sweet. 

" But yet, if some be bad, 'tis wisdom to beware ; 
And better shun the bait, than struggle in the 



i^y^ 




snare. 



MATRIMONY AND MISERY. 

All weddings perhaps begin alike ; but all 
do not end as they begin, in love. For wed- 
lock is an Elysian fount, or lake of Como, to 
some ; but a 'Black Sea, or a Maelstrom of 
Norway, to others. 

The curtain of domestic privacy conceals 
many painful and unhappy scenes from view, 
where to the uninitiated "all discord" may 
be " harmony not understood ; " where pride 
shrinks from exposure which procures less 
sympathy than mortification, while the heart 
pines in secret and crushing disappointment, 
in wasting and painful regrets, or in utter 
loneliness and despair. 
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" She openeth her mouth with wisdom ; and in her 
tongne is the law of kindness. She looketh well to 
the ways of her household, and eateth not the bread 
of idleness."— Prov. xxxi. 26, 27. 

'' Fashion, a word which knaves aiid fools may use 
Their knavery and folly to excuse." — Chubchill. 



WOMAN S INFLUENCE AND VIBTUE. 

Woman's influence is the sheet-anchor of 
society ; and this influence is due not exclu- 
sively to the fascination of her charms, but 
chieflj to the strength, uniformity, and con- 
sistency of her virtues, maintained under so 
many sacriflces, and with so much fortitude 
and heroism. Without these endowments and 
qualiflcations, external attractions are nothing; 
but with them, their power is irresistible. 

Beauty and virtue are the crowning attri- 
butes bestowed by nature upon woman, and 
the bounty of heaven more than compensates 
for the injustice of man. The possession of 
these advantages secures to her universally 
that degree of homage and consideration 
which renders her independent of the effects 
of unequal and arbitrary laws. But it is not 
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the incense of idol worship which is most 
acceptable to the heart of woman ; it is, on 
the contrary, the just appreciation of her 
proper position, merits, and character, and 
this demands the oblation of no " mewling 
minstrelsy," the adulations of 
" No whming rhymester with his schoolboy song.'* 

Ever true to her destiny, and estimating at 
their real value the higher perfections of 
human nature, when brought into contrast 
with what is puerile or ridiculous, woman 
surpasses man in the quickness of her percep- 
tions and in the right direction of her sympa- 
thies. And this is justly due to her praise, 
that the credit of her acknowledged ascen- 
dency is preserved amidst the increased and 
increasing degeneracy of man. 

woman's love. 

Deep in her soul pure love is found, 
In woman's soul, the world around ; 
In every place, lot, rank, or clime, 
Where course the chasing sands of time — 
Where the sun shines or the wind blows, 
'Midst tropic heats or polar snows — 
Where want, or ill, or grief are known, 
Her generous sympathies are shown. 
In princely halls, in prison cells. 
Life's faithful guardian angel dwells ; 
In Love's or Mercy's noble sphere, 
She gives a smile or sheds a tear ! 
The greatest good that man e'er knows. 
Is that which woman's heart bestows ; 
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If in its bliss he has no share, 
His lot is joyless everywhere ; 
But if it brightly on him beam, 
A desert then a heaven doth seem — 
And let the world rail all it can, 
He is indeed a happy man. 

FASHION — VTHAT IS IT ? 

Fashion was denominated by Addison, " the 
custom of the great." It is equally the con- 
formity of the little to the usages of those 
above them. It is the offspring of luxury and 
pride, two things which, above all others, have 
most disturbed the peace and happiness of the 
world. Fuseli styled it the bastard of vanity, 
dressed by art. 

INFLUENCES OP FASHION. 

Fashion exerts its sway over the mind, the 
habits, the tastes, the affections, and even the 
looks, when we vainly try, by its tiickeries, 
to keep off old age ; and in all these, it is the 
predominance of the arbitrary and artificial 
over the uniform and natural. 

" The desire," says Montesquieu, " of ap- 
pearing to advantage establishes the embel- 
lishments of dress ; and the desire of pleas- 
ing others more than ourselves, gives rise to 
fashions." 

Is the world benefited by fashionable pur- 
suits in literature, by fashionable follies, by 
fashionable marriages, or by fashionable 
ligions ? 

The law of opinion goes forth. We do n 
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FASHION. 

ask who proclaims it, but fall into the ranks of 
its followers and worshippers. We are whirled 
round in the giddy maze, and blinded by the 
dazzling lights. Novelty is the show, confor- 
mity is the law, and life a trance, until at last 
we awake from it, to find that we have been 
the victims of a fatal folly and a bewildering 
dream. 

FASHION versus NATURE. 

The ordinary usages of society tend almost 
entirely to the effect of display. If accom- 
plishment is to be added to accomplishment, 
and one exterior attraction to another, we 
should call to mind the pertinent question 
once put by Walpole, " Of what use will all 
these things be at home ?" In what way will 
they contribute to the charms and solace of 
domestic life ? If we succeed in captivating 
the senses, shall we be equally successful in 
keeping up the delusion ? When the heart 
shall demand the treasures of love, will it rest 
satisfied with the decorations of taste ? Who 
has not perceived that the genuine and undis- 
guised loveliness of simplicity is beyond com- 
parison far more endearing and fascinating 
than all the extraneous adornments of artifice 
and art in the world ; and that for every step 
we take by which we deviate from it, so do 
we proportionally recede from sincerity and 
truth, and engage in those trickeries and de- 
ceptions, which at first impose upon ourselves, 
and which we adopt with the hope that they 
will equally impose upon others ? 
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"If they obey and serve Him, they shall spend 
their days in prosperity, and their years in plea- 
sures." — Job xxxvi. 11, 

** Thou wilt show me the path of life : in Thy pre- 
sence is fulness of joy ; at Thy right hand there are 
pleasures for evermore." — ^Psalm xvi. 11. 

** Oh, Happiness ! our being's end and aim ; 
Good, Pleasure, Ease, Content — whatever thy name : 
That something still which prompts the eternal 

sigh,— 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die, 
Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 
O'erlook'd, seen double by the Fool and Wise ; 
Plant of celestial seed ! if dropp'd below, 
Say in what mortal soil thou deign'st to grow.'* 

Pope. 

VARIETY OP PLEASURES. 

Pleasures are those of book, bed, bag, bowl, 
board, business. 

PLEASURE, LABOUR, AND DEVOTION. 

Pleasure loves the garden and the flowers. 
Labour loves the fields and the grain. Devo- 
tion loves the mountains and the skies. 

TWO DIFFICULTIES. 

There are two difficulties of life : men are 
disposed to spend more than they can atFord, 
and to indulge more than they can endure. 
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Pleasure should be intermediate between 
frugality and festivity : or be like Venus 
placed between Ceres and Bacchus. 

AS TO DURATION. 

All pleasures are brief — the most active the 
soonest sped. The longest pleasure with which 
we are familiar is of a passive kind, namely, 
sleep. 

DANGERS. 

Beware of pleasure^ should be the perpetual 
lesson inculcated upon youth. This it is which 
corrupts, enfeebles, and destroys the mind as 
well as the body. It is the parent of vice, and 
the promoter of exhaustion and premature 
decay. Oh, tritons of the wave, and insects 
of an hour 1 



PLEASURE AND RUIN. 

Where there is too much pleasure, there will 
soon be too much ruin. 

FALSE PLEASURES. 

The pleasure whic?i is generally esteemed 
as such is, in fact, the antagonist of all true 
and positive pleasure, and is nothing else than 
misery and wretchedness in the alluring dis- 
guise of temptation and folly. It dissipates 
time and opportunity, and debauches talents ; 
and the heroic self-denial and determined reso- 
lution which resist the influences, and turn 
away from the enticements of this false god- 
dess, are the best guarantees which can be 
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given ia favour of virtue and discretion in 
youth, and of judgment and wisdom in old 
age. And what better proofs can we give of 
this ascendency of the mind over sensual de- 
sires than that we are able, on every occasion, 
g resolutely to close our eyes against all tempta- 
tions I 

" Fair hangs the apple from the rock, 
But we will leave it growing." 

THE STUDY OF THEM. 

Every man should study his pleasures while 
they are in hand. They afford important 
themes of reflection and retrospection in after- 
time. 

PLEASURE AND SORROW. 

Pleasure and sorrow are such universal sen- 
sations, that every language embodies a great 
variety of terms to express their different 
shades and gradations. Thus, joy, hilarity, 
merriment, amusement, sport, pleasantry, &c., 
for the one ; and grief, trouble, melancholy, 
sadness, despondency, gloom, dejection, tribu- 
lation, and many more for the other. And 
equally prevalent are the impressions which 
they produce — the evanescence of pleasure, 
and the permanency of sorrow. 

" They are changed, and so am I ; 
Sorrows live, but pleasures die." 

FORSAKING. 

We loiter long in the retreats of pleasure, 

loth to abandon them, and to place ourselves 

no 
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HAPPINESS. 

in that condition so unenviable and uninviting, 
where we must live to ourselves in companion- 
less solitude, "alike forgetting and forgot." 
We wait for disappointment, persecution, care, 
age, affliction, wisdom, and experience, to 
beckon us away and to direct our footsteps 
into more secluded and less enticing roads. 

Why should the old linger too long ? Why 
should the youthful leave so soon ? How void 
of staid reflection the former, and how earnest 
the convictions of the latter, to determine them 
upon an immediate and lasting renunciation of 
the joys and pleasures, the amenities and de- 
lights of life ! In the expressive language of 
Corinne, " The nuns at Venice, on entering 
the convent to assume the veil which separates 
them from the world, cast behind them a bunch 
of flowers as soon as they pronounce the vows 
which consecrate them to lives of sanctity and 
seclusion." 

HAPPINESS ATTAINABLE AND UNATTAINABLE. 

The happiness within our reach we covet 
not, but affect to despise. That which is 
beyond it, we desire to possess, and overrate 
its real value. 

To embrace the dictates of common sense 
is considered vulgar and unambitious ; to 
transcend them is proof of elevation and spirit. 
Wretchedness is the forfeit which folly and 
indiscretion pay to experience and regret, or, 
as the adage says, Being miserable, he has 
been unwise. 
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the lustre of the light, — and the gazelle pants 
for the cooling streams in the desert, — so do 
our souls yearn and thirst for happiness and 
peace ; we long for the fountain of bliss ; we 
love the cheerful and the gay, and seek for 
pleasant retreats and refreshing delights, to 
beautify and enliven the arid and cheerless 
wastes of the world. 

CARING FOR IT. 

Happiness is like wealth ; as soon as we 
begin to nurse it and care for it, it is a sure 
sign of its being in a precarious state. 

PERVERSENESS. 

Insects and reptiles there are, which fulfil 
the ends of their existence by tormenting us ; 
so some minds and dispositions accomplish 
their destiny by incieasing our misery, and 
making us more discontented and unhappy. 
Cruel and false is he who builds his pleasure 
upon my pain, or his glory upon my shame. 

NEGATIVE HAPPINESS. 

The unexcitable and passionless, those 
neutral spirits, who are imagined to be happy, 
and supremely so, are too emotionless and in- 
sipid to experience positive enjoyment. They 
lack the will to do good, but have not the 
power to do harm. They possess not the re- 
quisite elements, either of greatness or of 
happiness ; and are so far from being more 
blessed, by being destitute of occasional im- 
pulses or wayward efforts, which are so many 
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feelers after that happiness, that they are gene- 
rally feeble in character, and strangers to the 
highest aests of life. There is no exhilara- 
tion in mediocrity, no transport in negative 
uc>) pleasure. 

GAIETY AND HAPPINESS. 

It has been asked, "If to be gay is to be 
happy ?" If gaiety were not sometimes the 
mask of contentment, worn by dissembling and 
V deceit, — if it were not the means, instead of 
J the end, — if it were not leagued more fre- 
quently with frivolity than wisdom, — if it 
possessed the cordial balm to soothe the ills 
we suffer, — if it could benefit and expand the 
mind, while it pleased and delighted the heart, 
— then to be gay would be indeed to be happy. 

IN SERVING OTHERS. 

Is it a good man, or a fool, who makes 
himself unhappy in promoting the happiness 
of others ? That question has been correctly 
answered thus : " Is thine eye evil because I 
am good ?" 



THE SURE CASKET. 

I had a garment rare — 

A robe of cost ; 

I hoarded it with care 

From sun, and dust, and air ; 

Lo ! the moth marr'd it sore. 

It charms the sight no more— 

'Tislost! 'Tislost! 
i2 115 
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I had a riog of price — 

A wedge of gold — 
But to their secret bed 
The cancerous rust hath sped : 
It hath made a fatal sweep — 
It hath eaten broad and deep — 

Look! look! Behold! 

I had a precious gem — 

A jewel lone ; 
Close in my bosom's core 
That talisman 1 bore ; 
How shall the robber's eye 
My life of life espy ? — 

'Tis gone ! — 'Tis gone ! 



Alas ! poor, rifled heart, 

Burden'd with care — 
What friend shall take thy part ? 
Who draw the envenom'd dart 

From thy despair ? 
List to yon music free ! 
Calleth it not to thee ? 

Heaven hath a casket fair, 

Where are no moth, nor rust. 
Nor thief to mock thy trust ; — 
Heaven hath a casket sure, 
Its treasures aye endure 

Lay thine up — there I 

L. H. SlGOURNEY. 
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<< We also are men of like passions with yoa, and 
preach unto you that ye should turn from these vani- 
ties unto the living God, which made heaven, and 
earth, and the seas, and all things that are therein." 
— Acts xiv. 15. 
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ONE PASSION ONLY. 

As there is but one heart in the breast, so 
it would not be difficult to show that there is 
but one passion of the soul, and that is love. 
It is by pre-eminence called the grand pas- 
sion, because it takes precedence of all others ; 
for all other passions are but modifications and 
perversions of this, as ambition is the love of 
glory, and the love of glory is the desire of 
immortality. All good and noble affections 
and impulses range themselves on the side of 
virtuous love, while baser passions and feel- 
ings, such as envy, hate, jealousy, revenge, 
are but the distortions and abuses of the same 
principle misunderstood and misapplied. Love 
is the first passion, which, in the midst of 
endearing caresses is nurtured into existence 
in infancy, as it is the last which displays 
itself in the hour of death, when the ruling 1 "^il - 
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PASSIONS. 

passion, that is, the predominant love (as it 
has been directed by the course of life), finds 
expression in the last words, and dies with 
the last expiring breath. 

In corroboration of this view, that there is, 
properly speaking, but one passion,, and that 
all others are only emanations from it, it may 
be remarked that Collins, in his celebrated 
'*Ode on the Passions," as some critics have 
pointed out, has not included love. He has 
unadvisedly been censured for this omission, 
but the philosophy of the poet is deeper than 
that of those who condemn him ; for love was 
evidently considered by him, as it is in reality 
the groundwork and basis, the origin and 
source of all the passions, originating in this 
unity. 

COMPASS OF THE PASSIONS. 

We shall be no more able to comprehend 
the compass and influence of the passions, 
without measuring their circuit, and passing 
through the fiery ordeals of personal experi- 
ence, than we shall be to understand the 
nature of the weather without witnessing its 
calms and storms, and all the many incessant 
fluctuations of temperature to which it is 
liable ; and no more also than we shall be 
able to arrive at a knowledge of a country 
without comprehending the extent of its re- 
sources, and informing ourselves of its geo- 
graphical position and general aspect. 

In mathematics, it is difficult to square the 
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circle ; in life, it is difficult to traverse its 
round. 

CONTIGUITY OF THE GOOD AND BAD. 

The worst passions frequently border upon 
the best or better ; the dark upon the bright ; 
as the most frightful precipices often overlook 
the most beautiful scenery. 

THE PASSIONS OP THE MIND. 

The passions are to our intellectual faculties 
what the salt is to the bread : they season it 
and give it flavour. The mind is the yeast 
which vivifies and elevates the mass, while 
the world is the oven which receives the 
whole and fits it for use. 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

If the master passions consort together, as 
love and ambition, so do the inferior also, the 
tribe of which is greatest, as we fall down 
faster than we rise up, 

THE GREATER AND THE LESSER. 

If we are strangers to the influence of the 

greater or more violent passions, we may be 

familiar with those which are less powerful, 

but which are, nevertheless, on that very 

account more malicious and vindictive. We 

may not rob, nor kill, nor bear false witness ; 

but yet we may harass, persecute, and offend. 

We may not be able to load and fire off the 

great cannons of desperation and rage, but we 

may, perhaps, succeed in keeping up a cou- 
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slant discharge of light arms, to wound and 
pepper the victims of our hate and spleen. 
Our province may not be to pour out the 
larger vessels, but the smaller vials of wrath ; 
and although we may never spill another's 
blood; we may often make it boil in his veins. 
" The heart of the serpent,'' says the adage, 
" is near the head." 

WHAT IS SENTIMENT ? 

Mere sentiment is the weaker and orna- 
mental part of a passion. It is the top em- 
bellishment, the wings and laurel of the 
Caducean wand without its strength, body, or 
magic power. When we aim at being too 
natural or too exquisite we fall into one or 
other of two defects, and they have been well 
defined by Schiller. " Insipidity and over- 
straining," says he, "are the two rocks of 
the naive and the sentimental." 



THE SENTIMENTS. 

The sentiments are pleasing reliefs of the 
sterner qualities of the mind, and are like 
those tasteful embellishments which nature 
displays in the external finish of many of her 
works. They lie wholly upon the surface, or 
are not deeply implanted, except when the pas- 
sions have had some concern in their growth, 
for they may bo considered as the offspring of 
the feebler passions. As taste and skill are 
necessary for the judicious use of ornaments, 
and unless properly employed some absurdity 
\ W^i ^^ *^® consequence ; so it is in regard to sen- 
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timent ; if not directed or applied in a becom- 
ing manner, something puerile is the result. 

Sentiments impart the fragrance of the rose, 
and the sparkle of the brilliant, to the inge- 
nious and playful conceptions of poetical ima- 
gery and embellished prose, but give, at the 
same time, more of the touches of polish and 
finish, than of manly and vigorous solidity and 
strength. In fact, great vigour and delicate 
sentiment are seldom united, although not 
entirely incompatible with one another. Real 
poetry, and true and lofty eloquence, rely in 
their efforts upon higher qualities of the mind, 
and sublimer impulses of the soul. It must 
be confessed, however, that sentiment is the 
charm, as it always is the affectation of medi- 
ocrity, which, without it, would often be insuf- 
ferable, and vet with it,i8 as often ridiculous. 

SENTIMENTS AND EMOTIONS. 

Those ideas of the mind which touch the 
heart, become, in consequence, imbued with 
feeling, and are denominated sentiments. 
Those feelings of the heart which affect the 
ideas of the mind, are thereby converted into 
emotions. How constant and reciprocal are 
these intercommunications sustained, thus 
;J keeping up the chain of associations between 
these fundamental points of the soul I 

SUPPRESSED. 

Suppressed passions are like the bird with 
folded wings, pluming itself for flight, — like 
the full-grown germ of the flower prepared 
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to bloom, — like the sealed fountain, marshal- 
ing its waters to gush out, — like the coiled 
serpent that is ready to strike, — or like the 
smothered flame that wait^th to burst forth. 

We carry embodied within us, the com- 
pressed and confined elements of beauty and 
destruction, of ornament and use, — the inhe- 
rent materials and qualities, which, well or 
ill developed and directed, may render us 
attractive or repulsive, dangerous or useful, 
ignoble or great. 

FERMENTATION. 

As in the process of fermenta.tion, some 
original property of sweetness must exist, 
before the spirit which it embodies can be 
developed, so also it is with respect to the 
passions of man. The sweet and amiable 
attributes of the individual, — those saccharine 
qualities he possessed, and which rendered 
the natural disposition so pleasing and attrac- 
tive, — become, in the end, the very ingre- 
dients, when the passions are subjected to a 
continual ferment, which first communicate 
acerbity, and subsequently a fiery character, 
to him who is subjected to ordeals or exaspe- 
rations such as these. 

ACTING ON WEAK MINDS. 

As the poor kinds of wines undergo an 

excess of ferment, and become sour, so the 

weaker sort of intellects, instead of being 

strengthened and improved, are corrupted and 

enfeebled by the influences of the passions. 
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PREJUDICE ; OR, A FABLE OP THE TOBACCO 
WORM AiiD THE ROSE BUSH. 

A rosebush happened bj chance to spring 
up in a tobacco field, and a tobacco worm, in 
travelling from one plant to another, got upon 
it by accident. He was arrested by a rose in 
full bloom, and of the richest fragrance. 
** What abominable odour is this ?" exclaimed 
the tobacco worm. " One good leaf of tobacco 
is worth all the roses in the world." 

PASSION AND REPOSE. 

Perhaps a wise and calm repose is the hap- 
piest and most enviable state of existence that 
a rational being is capable of, and is 

" The joy that mixes man with heaven." 

Action implies effort, pain, necessity. Some 
degree of perturbation seems to be inseparable 
from eveiything that is endowed with the 
principle of motion. The waters have their 
"spoom," the fire its flame, and the air its 
storms and whirlwinds. All these elements 
of nature, however, have their intervals of rest; 
but a permanent repose to the agitating pas- 
sions of man, were it possible for him to expe- 
rience it, would be the joy of his mind, and 
the heaven of his soul. 

REASON AND REMORSE. 

The faculties of the mind are as various as 
the passions of the soul. Into what a chaos 
would we be thrown, if the author of our being 
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had not endowed us with the power of control- 
ing them both! Reason presides over the former, 
and conscience over the latter. Truth is the 
natural arbiter of the one, as remorse is of the 
other. 

SYMPATHY. 

If there be but one passion as the founda- 
tion and superstructure of all the rest, it 
results that the impulses of passion must 
necessarily be selfish ; a fact which every one 
is convinced by his own repeated and familiar 
observations. The evils which might arise 
from this state of things (as we see in the 
examples of some men who have become 
utterly selfish), would be intolerable, had not 
nature interposed some counteracting infiu- 
ence for the benefit and happiness of the 
human species, and this has been accomplished 
through the agency of sympathy. 

Shall we liken sympathy to a passion ? 

It is the offspring of love, but no more like 
a passion than the morning dew is like the 
rain, or a gentle breeze like a whirlwind. 
Yet the dew has the quality of the rain, and 
the breeze the milder nature of the hurricane. 
But sympathy possesses something so delight- 
ful and diffusive in its character, that it may 
be properly compared to those delicious odours 
— those sweet perfumes — which are inhaled 
by the breath of flowers. The conservative 
laws of sympathetic action, moreover, seem to 
be ordained and established by a similar pros- 
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pective foresight to that which regulates the 
distribution and circulation of the atmospheric 
air ; or which checks the congelation of the 
waters of rivers, after a certain point, in order 
to preserve the lives of their inhabitants and 
to give them comfort and security, in the place 
of the danger and destruction, which, without 
this control, might otherwise have assailed 
them. 

So have the laws of sympathy been ordered; 
so do they prevail, and we may compare it to 
the banyan-tree of the East, where every 
dropping shoot becomes another stem, and an 
additional trunk, to send forth in its turn new 
branches, in like manner to spread and mul- 
tiply. Thus do the fibres of sympathy in the 
human bosom, springing from the common 
stock of love, increase, thrive, and spread in 
the hearts of men, and link and bind them 
altogether. 

INFLUENCES OF LOVE AND HOPE. 

If love is the predominating passion of the 

heart, the one which occupies the first rank, 

and which, by the appointment of nature, 

reigns supremely in the breast of man, yet 

is it closely allied to a sentiment or feeling 

which has the tenacity but not the ardour of 

a passion, and which may be classed among 

the desires of the soul, and that sentiment is 

Hope. It springs early into existence; it 

abides through all the changes of life, and 

reaches into the futurity of time. In the 
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midst of disappointment, it whi0pers consola- 
tion ; and in all the arduous trials of life, it 
is a strong staff and support. If, in the 
warmth of anticipation, it prepares the way 
for the very disappointments to which it after- 
wards administers relief, it must be confessed, 
that in the severer inflictions of adversity, 
which come upon us unlooked for, and where 
previously the voice of adulation was never 
heard, it then appears like an angel of mercy, 
and frequently assuages the anguish of suffer- 
ing, and wipes the dropping tears from the 
eyes. 

Of all the endowments which it has pleased 
an all-wise and beneficent Providence to be- 
stow upon the mind and heart of man, there 
are none which we would be less willing to 
part with than those of love and hope. They 
intertwine themselves around so many objects 
which are dear, or rather dearest of all to us, 
that our hearts must be crushed entirely before 
we would allow them to be torn away. All 
the attainments of the mind, and every per- 
fection of the soul, look to these sovereign 
impulses, and ask of them the promised re- 
wards which they have in view, and which 
they have sought to obtain ; and all our other 
passions and feelings pay them that just 
homage which is due to these ruling powers, 
which they freely acknowledge to be the King 
and the Queen, who preside, with undisputed 
and co-equal sway, over the joint empire of 
the heart and mind. 
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"Depart from evil, and do good; seek peace, and If k 
pursue it." — Psalm xxxiv. 14. I' **; 

** Endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
J the bond of peace." — Ephesians iv. 3. 

" Let your conversation be without covetousnees ; 
and be content with such things as ye have : for ho 
hath said, I will never leave thee nor forsake thee." 
— EEebbews xiii. 6. 
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. Complacency, when real, is a sovereign anti- 
dote of* care ; but it is often a great hypocrite 
and deceiver — a painted mask — an outside I k 

show. ■'(':'-' 
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CONTENTMENT AND HAPPINESS. 

We attempt a great many things to make us 
happy, and failing therein, only become more 
and more miserable. Under nearly every vicis- 
situde, and in almost every condition, we might |: ■ /j/'- 
secure our object, if our wish were only to be Ij/f 
contented, and if we honestly endeavoured to '1/ ^^. 
be so. '' y 

PEACE AND CONTENTMENT TUE MOST NATURAL j| 7S-' 
WISH OF THE HUMAN HEART. 



/ • 



In the midst of ease and plenty we still ;;./ 
'X n Vi desire novelty and pleasure. In moments of ' ^ 
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care and anxiety we covet contentment and 
peace. Now the cares and perplexities of life 
abound more than contentment and ease; hence, 
the most common wish of the human heart is 
for peace, and not for pleasure. 

DISCONTENT AND RESIGNATION. 

There are some persons who are discon- 
tented to the same extent that they have 
everything in the world to make them happy ; 
and others, who are resigned equally as much 
as they are disappointed. 

DISCONTENT TO BE AVOIDED. 

If the way of the transgressor be hard, 
the lot of the discontented is wretched. Mise- 
rable are those who live but to repine and 
lament 1 " who have less resolution to resent 
than to complain ;" or who, mingling resent- 
ments and complaints together, perceive no 
harmony and happiness around them ; and 
discover in the bounty and beauty of nature 
nothing to admire, and in the virtues and 
capabilities of man nothing to love and re- 
spect. 

It might be well for us sometimes to draw 
a veil over our eyes when they see too much ; 
and, if possible, to enlarge our hearts ^hen 
they feel too little ; and to place the mind in 
a safe position against the contagion of con- 
tracted sentiments, and captious and ill-natured 
feelings ; for there is nothing so tenacious and 
infectious as discontent. 

A contented mind sees something good ia 
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everything ; fair weather with every wind ; 
but a discontented spirit distorts and miscon- 
strues all things, 

"From good intent producing evil fruit." 
MODERATION AND RESIGNATION. i^oxj 

Peace and few things are preferable to great 
professions and great cares. Such was the 
Stoical maxim, Contenttis parvo^ for content- 
ment often abides with little, and rarely dwells 
with too much. Said Bias, one of the seven 
Grecian sages,* Omnia mea, mecum porto — j 
" All is with me, or rather within me." Mise- ) ) 
rable is the philosophy of discontent, and 
wretched are those who undergo all the per- 
turbation of Uranus for the most inconsider- 
able trifles of earth. 

Hortense, who inherited many of the amiable 
virtues of her excellent mother, and who finally 
was called upon to encounter those reverses of 
fortune which display the true virtues of the 
heart — Hortense, a queen, and the daughter of 
an empress — learned patience and resignation 
in the school of adversity. 

" Little known, little troubled ; better known, 
better loved," was the unassuming and appro- 
priate motto inscribed upon a signet ring be- 
longing to Hortense. 

<* Pleased to have been, contented not to be." 

MOMENTS OP PEACE AND JOY. 

Happy are the moments when sorrow forgets 
its cares, and misery its misfortunes ; when 
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peace and gladness spring up upon the radiant 
wings of hope, and the light of contentment 
dawns once more upon the disconsolate, unfor- 
tunate, and unhappy heart. 

" The pEist unsiglied for, and the future snre." 






CONTENTION. 

Contention is the curse of life. Discord is 
a dragon-tree, poisonous and unsightly ; and 
wherever it is rooted, nothing good can grow. 
It is planted by demons, and reared and nur- 
tured by them. 

" But when to mischief mortals bend their will. 
How soon they find fit instruments of ill ! " 

There was an interesting custom, called the 
" Holy Truce," observed in the Feudal ages, 
which might be practised with advantage by 
Feudal people of the present and of all times. 
Every week this truce was announced by the 
tolling of bells, proclaiming a jubilee of peace 
from Wednesday evening until Monday morn- 
ing, during which time 'all feuds and animosi- 
ties ceased, and concord and amity prevailed. 

ILL-NATURE. 

What is most culpable in Nature is, the iU- 
nature which she bestows upon some people ; 
which acts like fire upon the finer feelings, and 
consumes them ; or, which is as different from 
true gentleness of disposition as the quills of a 
porcupine are from the down of the dove- 
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" A friend lovetli at all times, and a brother is born 
for adversity." — Prov. xvii. 17. 

<<A man that hath friends mnst show himself 
friendly ; and there is a friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother." — ^Pbov. xviii. 24. 
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MAKJNG FRIENDS. 

The talent of making friends is not equal to 
the talent of doing without them. 

An old man dying, gave this advice to his 
sons : Never try to make a friend. 

" Peace in the affections, and support in the 
judgment," according to Lord Bacon, " are the 
two noble fruits of friendship ; and after these 
followeth the last fruit, which, like the pome- 
granate, is full of many kernels : I mean aid, 
and bearing a part in all actions and occa- 
sions." 

OLD ENEMIES AND NEW FRIENDS, 

A new acquaintance generally pleases us, 

excites our expectations, and enjoys much 

courtesy. But the same or equal confidence 

and civility which are necessary to build up a 

new friendship, if granted to an old enemy, 

might bring him back and reconcile him to us 
K.2 131 
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for ever. And the difference between the 
recent friendship and the old which is re- 
established may at last be in favour of the 
latter ; as rent things are sometimes stronger 
for having been broken and afterwards well 
mended. 
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ACQUAINTANCES AND FRIENDS. 

Lord Bolingbroke thus writes to Swift : 
** A great many misfortunes (for. so they are 
called, though sometimes very improperly), 
and a retirement from the world, have made 
that just and nice discrimination between my 
acquaintances and my friends, which we have 
seldom sagacity enough to make for ourselves ; 
those insects of various hues, which used to 
hum and buzz about me while I stood in the 
sunshine, have disappeared since I lived in the 
shade." 

In proportion to the great extent of our 
acquaintances, will veiy often be the small 
number of our friends. Socrates lived in a 
small house, though it was large enough, he 
said, to accommodate all his friends ; and akin 
to this was the remark of one who observed — 
a church would not contain his acquaintances, 
but that he could put all his friends into the 
pulpit. 

FRIENDSHIP AND ENMITIES. 

Our best friends may be at variance with 
one another, and love and serve us the better 
for it ; we can afford to be poor in the affec- 
tions of some, if we are rich in the affections of 
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FRIENDSHIP, 

others. Yet some will verify what the Abbe 
Grervaise said of the Siamese ; " Though as 
enemies they are not dangerous, as friends they 

cannot be trusted." 

> 

RECONCILIATION. 

Reconciliation is a new covenant of friend- 
ship ; or it is that angel which is represented 
as being half fire and half ice. 

PEELINGS AND PRINCIPLES OP FRIENDSHIP. 

We identify with our friendship whatever 
relates to a friend, and thus act more with 
reference to the feelings of friendship than to 
the principles (ipon which it was originally 
formed. 

GOOD AND ILL DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

If we are sometimes dismayed in finding an 
enemy where we counted upon a friend, we 
are also occasionally agreeably surprised in 
recognizing a friend where we thought we had 
nothing more than an acquaintance. 

SEVERED FRIENDSHIP. 

Few things are more painful and perplexing 
than that restraint and distrust with which we 
first encounter a former friend, when separa- 
tion and coldness have intervened between 
him and as. We do not know whether it is 
best to advance or to retreat ; to be constrained 
or to be cordial ; to smile or to look grave. 
It is an awkward and uneasy position, full of 
difficulty and embarrassment^ and we cannot 
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decide which set of feelings should predomi- 
nate — either those of the former love, or those 
of the recent hatred. 

** How shall I meet thee ? With an eye 
That hath no brightness, yet no tears, 
With heedless tone and cold reply. 
Or with such garb as winter wears ? ** 

TAMPEBING. 

It is possible to sport with the foibles of our 
friends, and still to maintain friendly senti- 
ments toward them. But love is often van- 
quished by self-love, and many who allow 
nothing to the exaggerations of raillery, be- 
lieve that friendship consists in an unlimited 
and unwavering admiration of themselves, and 
of everything that belongs to them. 

The friends of a friend go with a friend, 
for friendship is gregarious^ but tampering 
with it makes it 'precarious. Moreover, too 
great a love of personalities is ever fatal to a 
love of persons. The historian says of Pyrrhus, 
^' It came to pass, that he lost his friends 
without gaining his enemies." 

A SINGLE FBIEND. 

In a country where the court and the camp 
were the centres of attraction and power, and 
where merit relied for its advancement upon 
the aid of rank, Corneille might well say that 
the friendship of a great man was a benefit 
bestowed by the gods : 

« L'amiti^ d'mi grand homme est un bienfait des 
dieoz.*' 
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FBIEKDS AND ENEMIES. 

We constantly complain that our friends 
forget us. Our enemies, though, have much 
better memories. They often think of us, and 
lay up something in store for us. 

PARTING SCENES. 

Barentz taking his last view of Icy Cape ; 
the Queen of Scots, with more affectionate 
interest and sensibility, fixing her last melan- 
choly and parting gaze upon the fertile and 
lovely shores of France ; Rousseau and Mira- 
beau, in their dying moments, begging to be- 
hold the glorious sun yet once more ; Ajut, 
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Few persons are so fortunate as to secure, 
in the career of life, the happiness and advan- 
tage of one efficient and devoted friend. 

It is all that many aim at, seek, and ask to 
have, and is worth a whole caravan of those 
lukewarm and treacherous souls who pretend 
to be attached to us, but who decline serving 
US; and whose affection is so uncertain and 
unstable, that we fear to put it to the test of 
trial, lest we might run the risk of losing it 
for ever, and turning a friend into a foe, as is 
often the case. 

** 0, be thou blest with all that heaven can send, , ^. ^ 

Long health, long youth, long pleasure, and a friend. ' ' Jj^^ ) 

Or, as the English pastoral poet, Shenstone, 
says : — 

" Where'er my vagrant course I bend 
Let me secure one faithful friend." 
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FRIENDSHIP. 




the type of adventurous Lapland swains, leav- 
ing bis beloved Aningait, never to return 
again ; all these are pensive, serious, and 
aSecting scenes. Indeed, Dr. Johnson has 
remarked, that whatever we do consciously for 
the last time, touches us with a feeling of sad- 
ness. And this observation applies to almost 
every condition in life, except it be, when a 
man makes a safe escape, for the last time, — 
when he takes a final leave, consciously, of 
debt, difficulty, or the gaol. 

REMINISCENCES OP EARLY FRIENDSHIP. 

There are few minds, perhaps none, that do 
not take delight in the reminiscences of youth. 
The theme is trite, but it possesses an interest 
which the world cannot dislodge from our 
breasts. We recur with sincere delight to 
the pleasing recollections of childhood and 
youthhood. If all then was not uuinterrupted 
sunshine, yet the clouds flew rapidly by, and 
left no permanent shade behind them, as those 
do of riper years. From the covenants of 
friendship then, we thought in after days to 
enjoy the benefits and treasures of love. But 
they who engaged with us, where are they ? 
The forces of life have driven us asunder, and 
swept away all but the memoiy of the past. 

Other ties may grow weaker, but these, 
in the face of the greatest ob&tacles, grow 
stronger. We had faiih then, but we have 
doubts now. When the pledge was then 
given, truth signed the bond, and sincerity 
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FRIENDSHIP. 

was a witness to the compact. Now we have 
left the fold of the lambs, and have strayed 
into the woods among wolves. We are not 
loved, we are scorned ; we are not cherished, 
but we are persecuted ; not cai'essed, but 
despised. 

" O ! my friends," said Aristotle, " there is 
no friend." 

"The credulous hope of mutual minds is o'er." 

Would we indulge in sport, alas! there are 
none to amuse or to be merry with us. The 
heart must, — nay, it has grown old, and is 
full of cares. It will relate at length the 
history of its sorrows, but has few joys to 
communicate. They who knew us formerly, 
if they hated us, they were quick to let us 
know it. But now men hate and conceal 
it ; they avoid the light by which we might 
see them, and wait for the darkness to prowl 
around us. 

Formerly, they who embraced us, loved us 
also. Now, men give the hand without the 
heart; the word without the Mth; and the 
smile without the sentiment ; and if we would 
know what affection is, we must consult the 
records of the past, and appeal to the early 
visions of the heart. 

DaMINIOW AN1> EQUALITY. 

There may be tyranny and disproportion 
in love, but there must be reciprocity and 
equality in friendship, for the judgment and 
the understanding are exercised more in the 
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latter, but the imagination and the will in the 
former. 
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LOVE PAID BACK WITH FRIENDSHIP. 

That love which is recompensed with friend- 
ship only is lightly esteemed. We gave all 
the devotion of the heart to receive in return 
for it the expression of but one cold and 
heartless word, as different from what we ex- 
pected as sunshine is from snow, as a crow is 
from a crowbar, or as a bird from a burden. 
It is like giving gold for lead, pearls for peb- 
bles, wine for vinegar, or pudding for pickles. 

AS TO SEX. 

The friendship of women is liable to be 
converted into love, the love of men into 
friendship. Friendship includes many, love 
is for one. 

RENUNCIATIONS. 

In the progress of time we learn to re- 
nounce the sentiments and feelings of love and 
poetry. We grow weary of these fantasies 
and baubles ; we have no time to bestow upon 
them, and they cease to attract and please us. 
Afterwards, we begin to question the expe- 
diency of trust and friendship, and they are 
abandoned. What objects are then left for us 
to cling to and to cherish ? Our homes and 
children. If they disappoint us, we are cut 
down to self and the world, or to a miserable 
and forlorn isolation, with none whom we can 
safely love and befriend; or what is worse 
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yet, if we need those kind offices ourselves, 
there is none whom we dare ask to love and 
befriend us. 

VIOLATIONS. 

They who commit the first ofiences in 
friendship are most to be blamed. We forgive 
and forget many things in love which we do 
not overlook and sanction in friendship; for 
love is full of artifices and treachery, and until 
it is strengthened by faith, it is too inconstant 
to be relied upon; but so strengthened and 
confirmed, it partakes at once of the binding 
force of friendship, which is based upon 
honour; and violations of honourable com- 
pacts are not to be regarded with indifierence, 
and are seldom pardoned unless atoned for. 

^ DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THEM. 

Love is probation — friendship is approba- 
tion. The latter seeks equality — ^the former, 
superiority. One is the quick and instan- 
taneous blaze which is made from igniting 
chaff— the other the steady fire which is pro- 
duced by the burning of hard coal. 

THE FLOWER AND THE FRUIT. 

Love is the flower, growing on tender plants 
or delicate shrubs. Friendship is the fruit 
borne by trees of larger size and hardier 
growth. The flowers fade, the fruits fall. 
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THE ACTIONS OF THE JUST. 

I walked tho fields at morning's prime, 
The grass was ripe for mowing ; 

The skylark sang his matin chime, 
And all was brightly glowing. 

"And thus," I cried, " the ardent boy. 
His pulse with rapture beating. 

Deems life's inheritance is joy, 
The future proudly greeting." 

I wandered forth at noon : alas ! 

On earth's maternal bosom 
The scythe had lefb the withering grass, 

And stretched the fading blossom. 

And thus, I thought, with many a sigh. 

The hopes we fondly cherish. 
Like flowers which blossom but to die. 

Seem only born to perish. 

Once more, at eve, abroad I sti'ayed. 
Through lonely hay-fields musing. 

While every breeze that round me played, 
Rich fragrance was diffusing. 

The perfumed air, the hush of eve, 

To purer hopes appealing. 
O'er thoughts perchance too prone to grieve, 

Scattered the balm of healing. 

For thus " the actions of the just," 
When memory hath enshrined them. 

E'en from the dark and silent dust, 
Their odour leave behind them. 

Bernard Barton. 
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" Neither have I gone back from the command- 
ment of his lips J I have esteemed the words of his 
mouth more than my necessary food." — Job xxiv. 12. 
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NECESSITY AND USE. 

To create creatures liable to wants, is to 
render them susceptible of enjoyments in the 
gratification of them. Infinite wisdom is re- 
quired in the appropriate adaptation of means 
to ends, and principles to practice ; in consti- 
tuting living beings subject to necessities, but 
with capacities adequate to their demands, and 
by regulating all things in such wise that they 
shall be suitable for service, by properties, 
qualities, applications, and developments. In 
this manner, whatever is produced in the labo- 
ratory of nature, even the most common and 
ordinary objects, are all applicable to some 
good purpose and final benefit, and nothing in 
the world is useless or worthless. 

USEFULNESS. 

There are innumerable ways in which the 
quality of usefulness becomes manifest : for 
instance, by the love of applause, by the desire 
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UTILITY AND 

of success, by the precepts of duty, and by the 
dictates of affection ; but better still by the 
hand of adversity. Remove impatience from 
the mind, and pride from the heart, and few 
misfortunes assail us that we cannot turn to 
advantage. Bunyan in his imprisonment, 
Milton in his blindness, Cowper in his melan- 
choly, Wolsey in his disgrace, and Napoleon 
in his exile, all found the means of being 
useful, and all of them imparted to the world 
the lessons of wisdom and the fruits of medi- 
tation and experience, adapting themselves to 
the circumstances in which they were placed, 
and deriving consolation themselves, and be- 
stowing benefit upon others from their priva- 
tions, reverses, and afflictions. And these are 
only the greater stars of the galaxy ; the 
lesser are without number, but not without 
influence, 

BEING USEFUL, 

Occasions are not wanting in the world to 
show the proud and complacent satisfaction 
resulting from the consciousness of being use- 
ful. We derive pleasure from witnessing it 
in others, and happiness in being sensible of 
it in ourselves ; as, when suffering is relieved, 
when knowledge is imparted, when evils are 
remedied, or when some positive good is ac- 
complished. So firmly are mankind persuaded 
of all this, that drones and idlers claim no 
deference or respect, because they achieve 
nothing, and are not guided by any exalted, 
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USEFULNESS. 



practical, or praiseworthy motives. If we be- 
hold others doing commendable acts, we desire 
to be partakers with them, and disability occa- 
sions regret. It is by useful qualities that we 
must be judged ; and if we have them not, in 
some shape or capacity, we are looked upon by 
the active and busy portion of mankind only 
as mopers and croakers, like owls in bushes, 
like frogs in a pond, or like parrots in palm- 
trees. 



ALL MUST FADE. 

As withereth the primrose by the river, 
As fadeth summer's sun from gliding foun- 
tains. 
As vanisheth the light blown bubble ever. 
As melteth snow upon the mossy mountains ; 
So melts, so vanishes, so fades, so withers 
The rose, the shine, the bubble, and the snow. 
Of praise, pomp, glory, joy (which short life 
gathers), 

Fair praise, vain pomp, sweet glory, brittle joy ! 
The withered primrose by the mourning river, 
The faded summer's sun, from weeping foun- 
tains. 
The light blown, vanished for ever. 
The molten snow upon the naked mountains. 
Are emblems that the treasures we uplay, 
Soon wither, vanish, fade, and melt away. 

Henry King. 
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'<Lo, I am come to great estate, and have gotten 
more wisdom than all they that have been before me 
in Jerusalem : yea, my heart had great experience 
of wisdom and knowledge.*' — Ecx3le8IastE8 i. 16. 

"We glory in tribulations also: knowing that 
tribulation worketh patience; and patience, ex- 
perience ; and experience, hope : and hope maketh 
not ashamed«" — Boh. v. 3--5. 



WHAT 18 IT ? 

It is not so much " the light in the stern of 
the ship," as Coleridge expresses it, illumi- 
nating her wake, as it is the signal-lantern at 
the mast-head, acting both as beacon and 
guide, and diffusing its effulgent beams all 
around. 

REPLY OF LASSUS. 

Lassus, an ancient Grecian poet, being asked 
what would be best calculated to render life 
pleasant and comfortable, replied, "Expe- 
rience." 

IGNORANCE THE SOURCE OF EXPERIENCE. 

We know nothing in advance. Every new 
step we take in life is an additional experi- 
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ment we make ; and it puts to the test our 
theories, our feelings, and our principles. 
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ITS NATURE AND EFFECTS, 



Experience is that stony formation of cha- 
racter, upon which are superimposed the 
gentle or the severe — the kind or the cruel 
— the stern or the tender passions of our 
nature. It is like the hard rock, which re- 
ceives the rough incrustations of the flinty- 
madrepore, or the soft mantling of the velvety- 
moss. 

RESULTS. 

The same acts, and even the same observa- 
tions, do not bring the same experience to all 
alike. The difference lies in the apprehen- 
sion ; in the springs of thought and feeling ; 
and in the use and application of whatever 
affects us. A great experience is with diffi- 
culty acquired. And some minds cannot ac- 
quire it at all ; as all wood is not fit for fuel, 
nor all soils adapted to cultivation. 

PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 

The ultimate destinations of life may be 
reached by various routes. We travel over a 
circular road, and the lines pass from the 
periphery to converge in a common centre. 
Life is like a journey ; but still more doth it 
resemble a battle-field, where all are com- 
pelled to do battle — to endure the heat or 
cold — the fatiguing march — the dust — the 

smoke and shock of arms. Desertion is crime ; 
L 145 
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EXPERIENCE. 

substitution is impossible ; and while the war- 
fare lasts, on each banner should be inscribed 
the words of Hushai, " That thou go to battle 
in thine own person." Win thy own victories. 
Make thy own conquests, 

LIKE MEDICINE, 

Experience is like medicine ; some persons 
require larger doses of it than others, and do 
not like to take it pure, but a little disguised 
and better adapted to the taste Like medi- 
cine, also, it is a cure for many ills to which 
we are liable. 

WHAT IT IS, 

Experience is dear-bought wisdom, of great 
value to ourselves, but seldom of much use 
to others. It is that precious and invaluable 
essence which is extracted from the bitter, 
unpalatable, but healing herbs of life. 

ACCUMULATED COMPARED WITH THE ISOLATED 
OR DETACHED. 

" Large experience makes large wit." 
When it is only isolated or detached, it can 
never greatly instruct us. But, when it 
gathers up the reminiscences of time ; accu- 
mulates the wrongs, sufferings, and injuries 
that we have known and endured, untiJ the 
heart has bled, and the brain has become 
maddened — when it recalls to mind how often 
our tenderest and most cherished feelings 
have been rudely trampled upon and crushed 
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— and how often, also, we have leaned upon 
the broken reeds of affection and faith only 
to be pierced and wounded — and when, like a 
warning spectre, it rises out of the melan- 
choly ruins of the past, and " bids us beware 
and trust no more," — we need no teacher 
more solemn, more sincere, and more impres- 
sive than this. By constant additions of 
experience, we become in time wholly trans- 
formed — "one being of many beings made." 

RE-EXPERIENCIXG EXPERIENCE. 

It is a painful thing to re-experience ex- 
perience ; to be doubly lashed by the thongs 
of folly ; to be twice stung by the serpent ; 
to fall a second time into the stream. 

Father Dufailli said, ^'he had a great horror 
of the water ever since he fell into the sea," 

THE COMMENCEMENT OF EXPERIENCE. 

The profitable experience of life dates its 
commencement from the time when we begin 
to discover our own imperfections and those 
of others ; and when we learnt to correct our 
false opinions in regard to men and the world. 

PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 

I have felt more than I have expressed ; 
attempted more than I have achieved; de- 
sired more than I have enjoyed. I have 
known the strength of ambition, and the 
weakness of despair, and have had seasons of 
buoyancy and depression, gladness and sor- 
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row ; and have viewed life in nearly all its 
aspects and phases, its glowing colours and 
its darkest shades; and what shall I say of 
it or of myself? 

Still let me experience the glowing sym- 
pathies and affections which bind me to the 
world and to my race — still let me enjoy that 
quiet conscience which gives serenity to the 
mind and peace to the soul ; and looking 
upon the world as a tranquil and happy abode, 
I will cherish the present for the hopes which 
it unfolds of the future ! 

AS A GUIDE AND STANDARD. 

The experience of life should be like those 
weights and measures which we sometimes see 
disposed in nests, and ready for use in the 
ordinary transactions of life. We should be 
enabled, by the aid of experience, to adapt 
ourselves to every emergency, and to give to 
every one the true weight and measure which 
are proper, whilst we ourselves should receive 
likewise what is justly our own due. If expe- 
rience, however, is a correct standard of ac- 
tion, it should, like the weights and measures 
referred to, have the stamp of truth and 
authority upon it, in order that it may be fair 
for all, and be recognised and submitted to 
by all. 
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«* Let integrity and uprightness preserve me; for I 
wait on Thee." — Psalm xxv. 21. 

** Hast thou considered my servant Job, that there 
< is none like him in the earth, a perfect and an upright 
man, one that feareth God, and escheweth evil ? and 
still he holdeth fast his integrity." — Job ii. 3. 

" Better is the poor that walketh in his integrity, 
than he that is perverse in his lips, and is a fool.*' — 
Provebbs six. i. 

CHARACTER AND POSITION. 

To possess unblemished and responsible 
character, implies the presence of uprightness, 
integrity, and consistency, and the world con- 
stantly identifies it with these things. 

We either have or have not a position : if 
the latter, we have no very enviable character. 
But if wo have a position in the world, the 
world expects us to defend it ; and if we de- 
sert or forfeit it, it court-martials and punishes 
us severely. 

In the crisis of temptation — in the battle of 
life — when the struggle comes either from with- 
in or from without — it is our strength, heroism, 
I virtue and consistency, which defend and se- 
cure our happiness and honour ; and if they 
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fail us in the hour of need — in the season of 
danger — all may be lost, irretrierablj lost, 
and nothing left us except vain regrets and 
penitential tears. 

PRACTICAL EFFECTS. 

\'i\j{ The very conception of character implies 
the qualities of useAilness and efficiency. It 
always commands more or less of social or 
worldly influence; is an operatiye agent far 
more potent and commanding than wealth ; 
and is productive of those results which be- 
speak the proudest kind of homi^e, that which 
is conceded to personal merit and respect. It 
is, however, the accidental endowment of no 
mopeiug daugler, no nerveless aspirant, no 
visionary dreamer; but rather the sterling 
property of one who comes into the world, not 
as a cipher or a drone, but as an intelligent 
and serviceable being ; who is destined to play 
a part in life, it may be a conspicuous part ; to 
direct the current of affairs ; to sway the minds 
of men ; to stem the tide of difficulty ; to grace 
the favours of fortune ; to make himself heard 
and felt; and when he passes away, to leave 
some memorial vestiges behind. 

KESOLUTION AND ENERGY. 

Resolution is the purpose, energy is the 

quality ; and we may possess much resolution 

with comparatively very little energy. Energy 

'j implies a fixed, settled, and unwavering pur- 

J pose ; but resolution may vary its inclinations 
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a thousand ways, and embrace a thousand ob- 
jects, keeping up an air of steadiness and de- 
termination, while nothing is accomplished in 
the end. So that, he who is distinguished for 
resolution only, is a jack of all trades, and a 
weathercock of all opinions, without being 
remarkable for any one in particular. 

** Though equal to all things, for all things unfit." 

Yet the world exclaims, " How persevering he 
is I His resolution never flags ; if one project 
fails, he forthwith adopts another I " Whereas, 
if he were to combine energy with resolution, 
he would renounce his versatility, and be more 
settled, more uniform, more wise and pros- 
perous, and more happy. There is, in short, 
the same difference between resolution and 
energy as there is between kindness and good- 
ness. Kindness is displayed in occasional acts 
of good will, whilst goodness exists always by 
a principle of love. 

CONFORMITY. 

Elevated character may be said to be inde- 
pendent of the world's opinion, or at least 
to be fearless of it. Its province is rather to 
dictate it, than to be ruled by it, whereas many 
feeble characters are what they are, merely 
because they quietly conform to opinion in 
order to escape its strictures. They look well 
to their phylacteries, and are sly and circum- 
spect. They know well how to approach the 

mansion of public respect, without awakening 
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the watch-dogs of censure ; and succeed in all 
that they aim at, namely, to be smoothed down 
by tacit approbation, and are content to dwell 
in conventional decencies for ever. 

A PRACTICAL TRUTH. 

Here is a practical truth made manifest. 
Let us humble ourselves to the condition of in- 
feriors, and we lessen their respect for us. But 
if we elevate ourselves to the rank of those 
above us, they may be jealous of us, but we 
compel them to respect us, while we are really 
independent of their esteem. 

IMPORTANCE OF A GOOD CHARACTER. 

There are trying and perilous circumstances 
in life, which show how valuable and impor- 
tant a good character is. It is a sure and 
strong staff of support, when everything else 
fails. It is the acropolis which remains im- 
pregnable, imparting security and peace when 
all the other defences have been surrendered 
to the enemy. The higher walks of life are 
treacherous and dangerous ; the lower full of 
obstacles and impediments. We can only be 
secure in either, by maintaining those prin- 
ciples which are just, praiseworthy, and pure, 
and which inspire bravery in ourselves, and 
confidence in others. 

No one, for instance, would expect to see a 
disinterested act performed by one who is 
admitted to be a cunning and artful person, 

one who perpetually resorts to some finesse 
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or ledgerdemain in every action of his life, and 
who constantly habituates himself to sophis- 
try and subterfuge. Yet, cunning, which is 
a quality inseparable from mean, selfish natures, 
(V. and little miiids, is ever full of plausible pre- 
ll tences, and conceals its weakness under many 
specious flatteries. Hence it is associated 
with traits of character which seem to be at 
^^- jj variance with one another — with manners that 
^fe Mi are occasionally very bland and amiable, or 
S' .!?f with those on the contrary which are uni- 
J\\ formly very staid and precise. 

As long as whatever is truly noble and 

li high-minded forms the proper standard of 

human actions, all artifice and deception must 

i; be set down as worthy of aversion and 

contempt. 

ITS PROPER LEVEL. 

Clouds and mists may occasionally conceal 
the summit of the mountain, or by the aid of 
some refraction of light it may appear more 
I lofty than it really is ; but, nevertheless, the 
\\\ actual elevation is always determined. So it is 
with respect to men. Under the influence of 
adventitious circumstances, a false or exagge- 
rated estimate is often assigned to them, and 
they appear greater or less, better or worse, 
than they really are. Their virtues may be 
obscured, or they may dazzle us by superfi- 
cial qualities, but in spite of all difficulties 
and delusions, the world generally has pene- 
tration enough to discover the truth, and 
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finally it takes the altitude of every man's 
merits, and notes it down ; and it remains as 
fixed and decided as the measurement of the 
Alps, the Andes, or the Himmaleh. 

PERMANENT QUALITIES. 

Firmness, stability, and strength, are indis- 
pensable elements in the constitution of cha- 
racter. Deprived of these, the structure 
which is raised is only feeble and temporary, 
and can never be strong and lasting. 

How unfortunate is it, that men of genius 
are generally so shy and reserved, wanting in 
address, and very often deficient in energy 
of character, although possessed of brilliant 
reputations, and it may be of permanent fame! 
Yet, yielding to weaknesses, or swayed by 
impulses, the greatest talents lose a part of 
their influence, because they are unsupported 
by character. 

But it by no means follows that to be cha- 
racterless, or to have an uncouth or awkward 
address, is a sign of talent or genius. 

CHANGEABLENESS. 

It is impossible to feel always calm and 
uniform, vigorous and buoyant. In addition 
to the vexatious affairs of life, our physical 
constitution produces occasional revolutions of 
feeling and variations of temper. They who 
are habitually kind-hearted, patient, and self- 
possessed, succeed most effJBctually in escaping 

those mutations which are inseparable from 
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the very action of life and the conditions of 
humanity. 

The character of a man, therefore, is as much 
the result of his most prevailing and perma- 
nent feelings and emotions, as it is of his most 
striking thoughts or great actions ; and the 
impressions which he makes upon us, will 
be according to the phases under which we 
behold him, and the caprices of the moment 
which may happen to influence ourselves. 
Hence, the opinions of others in regard to us 
are frequently different at different times ; and 
hence also it is, that mankind often think most 
of those of whom they know the least, or of 
those whose slight acquaintance has been suf- 
ficient only to develop their commendable 
qualities, without displaying their opposites. 

OPPOSITE QUALITIES. 

There are particular qualities in the cha- 
racter of some men that would be improved 
by a union with their opposites. The timidity 
of modesty and the effrontery of impudence, 
for instance, have not much affinity with each 
other ; but both would be improved on some 
occasions, by being in some rational degree 
united together. 

OPINION AND CHARACTER. 

The evidences of character set forth by our 
friends and acquaintances, sometimes trans- 
■M cend, and at others fall, below the estimates 
pj which we had formed of them. But opinion 
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is such an elastic material, that we experience 
no difficulty in stretching or contracting it 
according to circumstances, so as to suit every 
case, and to upheld the supremacy of our 
judgment and peneration, and fully to esta- 
blish our claims to the rightful exercise of them 
according to our will. Character is some- 
thing fixed and staple, like the iron rail, for 
instance, on a circular railroad, while opinion 
is the velocipede flying rapidly around it. 

INDECISION OF CHARACTER. A FABLE. 

In the times of Pythagoras, when the souls 
of men passed into brutes and they became 
new creatures^ it was found necessary for a 
man to change his condition. Being conscious 
of this necessity, he convoked his friends on 
the occasion, and seriously besought their 
advice, whilst a multitude of animals were 
paraded before him that he might make a 
choice of the new existence which he was 
about to assume. The variety only served to 
puzzle his judgment and perplex his taste, 
and good reasons were alleged against them 
all. The horse might be made to work, so 
also might the ox— and the last might more- 
over be slain for beef; the swine was too 
groveling and beastly, and the dog was liable 
to be beaten with a cane. In short, each one 
had its disadvantages and objections. 

At this moment, a near relative, who wore 
a stout beard pendant from his chin, urged him 
by all means to become a goat. This animal, 
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from its lively aspect and promising qualities, 
suited better than any which had yet been 
seen ; but upon surveying it all around, 
although he liked it in front, he strongly 
objected to the configuration and finish of the 
hinder parts. Continuing in this state of 
doubt and perplexity, and being unable to 
decide what to do — and whether he would be 
one thing or another — all of a sudden, his 
ears began manifestly to shoot upwards, a 
thick hair commenced growing upon his skin, 
a coarse rumbling voice was heard — and, to 
the astonishment of his friends and kindred, 
he was immediately changed into an ass. 



COME WHILE THE MORNING OF THY LIFE IS 

GLOWING. 

Come, while the blossoms of thy years are brightest, 

Thou youthful wanderer in a flowery maze ; 
Come, while the restless heart is bounding lightest, 

And joy's pure sunbeams tremble in thy ways ; 
Come, while sweet thoughts like summer bads un- 
folding, 

Waken rich feelings in the careless breast, 
While yet thy hand the ephemeral wreath is holding, 

Come — and secure interminable rest. 

Come, while the morning of thy life is glowing. 

Ere the dim phantoms thou art chasing die ; 
Ere the gay spell which earth is round thee throwing 

Fades, like the crimson from a sunset sky ; 
Life hath but shadows, save a promise given. 

Which lights the future with a fadeless ray j 
0, touch the sceptre ! — win a hope in Heaven. 

Come, turn thy spirit from the world away ! 

Wnjjs G. Clark. 
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" Howbeit I believed not their words, until I came, 
and mine eyes had seen it : and, behold, the one half 
of the greatness of thy wisdom was not told me : for 
thou exoeedest the fame that I heard. 

"Happy are thy men, and happy are these tliy 
servants, which stand continually before thee, and 
hear thy wisdom. "'—2 Chron. ix. 6, 7. 
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NOTHINGNESS OP FAME. 

Nothing is so discouraging to the ardent 
lover of fame, as to find that they who have 
been most distinguished for talents and learn- 
ing, have looked upon their attainments, which 
might have given them just claims to renown, 
as worthless, compared with those things 
which it is desirable but impossible to know. 

When to soothe the last moments of La 
Place, a friend whispered to him, that his 
labours would perpetuate his fame, and that 
his name would be immortal — " Alas !" replied 
the philosopher, " what we know is nothing ; 
but what we are ignorant of is immense." 

WORLDLY KNOWLEDGE AND FAME. 

Most generally, men become distinguished 
through certain achievements, or exploits ; 
and sagacity and knowledge of the world and 
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of mankind are superadded afterwards to a 
reputation acquired by other means, but by 
those enlarged and preserved. 

FALSE AND TRUE FAME. 

False fame is the rushlight which we, or 
our attendants, kindle in our apartments. We 
witness its feeble burning, and its gradual but 
certain decline. It glimmers for a little while, 
when, with flickering and palpitating radiance, 
it soon expires. True fame is the light of 
heaven. It cometh from afar, it shines power- 
fully and brightly, but not always without 
clouds and shadows, which interpose, but do 
not destroy; eclipse, but do not extinguish. 
Like the glorious sun, it will continue to dif- 
fuse its beams when we are no more ; for other 
eyes will inhale the light, when w^e are with- 
drawn from it, 

JUST REWARDS OF FAME. 

If we enter " the stony houses of fame, 
where the immortals are," to do homage to 
the hallowed names therein inscrolled and 
enshrined, we shall find that the highest 
honours have been permanently conferred on 
those who merited them by their great ser- 
vices to mankind, by the good which they 
accomplished through the moral and intellec- 
tual pre-eminence they achieved. Dignities 
and promotions, in all ages and countries, are 
sometimes accidentally and unworthily be- 
stowed ; but intrigue and stratagem, accident 
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and favour, must ultimately yield to fearless 
enterprise and undoubted talents — for the 
watchful and discriminating tribunals of public 
opinion never fail finally to adjudicate these 
cases, and to strip off the wreath and the robe, 
the ribbon and the ring, from those who wear 
them without a just and acknowledged title 
to them. 

CONSCIOUSNESS OF FAME. 

When Franklin succeeded in bringing down 
the lightning from the clouds, and proved its 
identity with the electric fluid, conscious of 
the importance of such a discovery, and feel- 
ing the secret but awakened impulses of fame, 
he stood motionless, and being for a moment 
absorbed in his reflections, he drew a deep 
sigh. When Columbus discovered the New 
World, the first act which he performed was 
an act of devotion, thus consecrating the 
country to God, and himself to immortal fame. 
The good and great Washington was in the 
constant habit of offering up prayers at the 
head of his armies, equalling his greatness by 
his goodness, and meriting fame because he 
delighted in virtue. 

PASSION FOR GLORY. 

The love of glory regards, in view of its 
lofty deeds and daring aspirations, the insig- 
nificance of the present by contrasting it with 
the grandeur of the future. It dilates itself 
to embrace an imaginary duration of time, 
which shall impart to it strength and perpe- 
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tuity. " It is," says Mad. de Stael, ** a pas- 
sion which knows only the future, which has 
no possession but hope. If it be regarded as 
a proof of the immortality of the soul, it is 
because it seems to reign over the infinity of 
space, and the eternity of time." 
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PHYSICAL AND MENTAL QUALITIES. 

Our associations are so intimately connected 
with the physical displays of life, that we ne-| 
cessarily draw many of our commonest ideas ) 
from that source. The exuberant wildness of i < 
nature is as favourable to the development of h 
brute forms, as the enervating refinements of 
the social state are unfavourable to the acquire- 
ment of vigorous intellectual powers. When 
we behold any of the celebrated animals of 
earth, we are seldom disappointed. We see 
in the lion the strength, boldness, and fierce- 
ness which overawe our comparative weakness 
and timidity ; and the vast and majestic di- 
mensions of the elephant correspond to what 
we expect to see in such a gigantic animal. 
When we first approach the most distinguished 
men, we imagine that we shall experience 
sensations analogous to these. We expect to 
be moved by the awful presence of such cha- 
racters, to see the lion's head and mane ; and 
hear his terrible roar, or to witness the heavy 
tread of the elephant, and the lithe and cunning 
play of his proboscis. But we behold no such 
things. These eminent personages are mostly V 
nothing more than dwarfish creatures in ap- 
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pearance — there is nothing ferocious and dis- 
maying in their a&pect — and when publicly 
exhibited frequently show to great disadvan- 
tage. It is only when we forget these sensual 
delusions, and look to the moral and mental 
nature of man, that our feelings and judgments 
are chastened and elevated, and finally receive 
their proper direction, so as to enable us cor- 
rectly and justly to make up our judgments 
not by outward manifestations, but by inward 
excellencies ; not by the external adjustments 
of bodily form, but by the internal perfection, 
beauty, harmony, and superiority of the soul. 

EPHEMERAL AND REAL FAME. 

The praises and commendations of intimates 
and friends are the greatest and most impassa- 
ble obstacles to real superiority. Better were 
it, that they should whip us with cords and 
drive us to work, than that they should extol 
and exaggerate our childish scintillations and 
puerile achievements. 

No virtues and learning are inherited, but 
rather ignorance and misdirected inclinations ; 
and assiduous and persevering labour must 
correct these defects, and make a fruitful 
garden of that soil which is naturally encum- 
bered with stones and thistles. All home 
triumphs and initiatory efforts are nothing 
worth. That which is great, commanding, 
and lasting, must be won by stubborn energy, 
by patient industry, by unwearied application, 
and by indefatigable zeal. We must lie down 
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and groan, and get up and toil. It is a long 
race, not a pleasant walk, and the prize not a 
leaf or a bauble, but a chaplet or a crown. 
The spectators are not friends, but foes ; and 
the contest is one in which thousands fall 
through weakness and want of real force and 







courage. 

We may add virtue to virtue, strength to 
strength, and knowledge to knowledge, and yet 
fail, and soon be lost and forgotten in that 
mighty and soul-testing struggle in which few 
come off conquerors and win an enduring and 
imperishable name. If we embark on this 
course, we shall need stout hearts conjoined 
with invincible minds. We must bid adieu to 
vice, to sloth, to flattery and ease, 

"And scorn delights and live laborious days.*' 

" Now needs thy best of man 

For not on downy plumes, nor under shade 
Of canopy reposing, fame is won j 
Without which, whosoever consumes his days, 
Leave th such vestige of himself on earth, 
As smoke in air, or foam upon the wave." 

TRUST IN POSTERITY. 

Great and decided talent is a tower of 

strength which cannot be subverted. Envy, 

detraction, and persecution, are missiles hurled 

against it only to fall harmless at its base, and 

to strengthen what they cannot overthrow. 

It seeks not the applause of the present 

moment, in which folly or mediocrity often 

secure the preference ; but it extends its 
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bright and prophetic vision through the " dark 
obscure " of distant time, and bequeaths to 
remote generations the vindication of its honour { 
and fame, and the clear comprehension of its 
truths. 

" For my name and memory," said Lord 
Bacon, " I leave it to men's charitable speeches 
and to foreign nations, and the next ages." 
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for a serener clime, 



Of years to come, and find its recompense 
In that jast expectation." 
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Acquaintances and Friends 

Action, Contemplation and 

Actions and Thoughts 

Actions of the Just, The . 

Advantages of Knowledge, and Love of it 

Agreeable and the Frivolous, The 

Air, and Light, Time 

Air, Time and . 

All must Fade . 

Amusement and Happiness 

Analogy, Mutual 

A Practical Truth . 

Art of Pleasing, The 

A Single Friend 

Associations 

Avarice and Strife . 

Beauties of Nature . 

Beautiful Analogy . 

Beauty and Love 

Beauty and Virtue . 

Beauty : its Depth . 

Beauty of Holiness . 

Bodies, Long and short . 

Body predominating over the Mind 

Book of Nature, The . 
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Casket, The Sure .... 
Caution versus Haste, Prudence and 

Chances 

Changes and Transformations . 
Character and Position 
Character, Changeableness of . 
Character, Conformity of . 
Character, Importance of a Good 
Character, Indecision of : a Fable 
Character : its proper Level 
Character, Opinion and . 
Character, Opposite Qualities in 
Character, Practical Effects 
Character, Resolution and Energy of 
Come while the Morning of thy Life 
Complacency . 
Complacency and Harmony 
Complete Use of Time 
Compliments . 
Compliments : their Value to those 

their Value . 
Consciousness of Fame . 
Conservatism . 
Contact with the Mean 
Contemplation and Action 
Contention 

Contentment and Happiness 
Conversational Powers 
Conversation : limited Range 
Conversation, Ordinary . 
Conversation, Reading and 
Conversation : that most pleasing 

Ladies ..... 
Conversation : three Requisites 
Conversation : what may be left out 
Counsel, Keeping 
Cravings of Love 
Creeds and Systems . 
Cultivating our own Thoughts . 



Daily Dependence upon God 
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Dangers from Pleasures . 
Day, Night and 
Deliberation and Discretion 
Dependency of Time 
Depression and Aspiration 
Depression, Elevation and 
Depth of Beauty 
Derangement, Mental 
Desire, Temptation and . 
Devoted Love .... 
Diflference between Love and Friendship . 
Differences of Natural Endowments 
Dignity, True .... 
Disappointments, Good and ill . 
Discontent and Itesignation 
Discontent to be avoided . 
Discretion, Deliberation and 
Dominion and Equality . 
Duration of Pleasures, As to . 

Early Associations . 
Education and Knowledge 
Efforts well applied 
Elevation and Depression 
Elevation of Feeling unattainable. Constant 
Emotions, Suppressed 
Emotions, Union of opposite Feelings and 
Employment of Time, Proper . 
Emulation .... 
Enemies, Old, and New Friends 
Enmities, Friendship and . 
Enterprise of Man . 
Ephemeral and Real Fame 
Equilibrium, Reciprocity and . 
Eternity, Time and . 
Etiquette, Burmese and Persian 
Example, A noble . 
Exertion . . . . . 
Exercise of Mind and Feelings 
Experience, Accumulated, compared with 
isolated and detached .... 
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Happiness and Merit 
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Happiness ; oaring for it 
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Happiness iu serving others 
Happiness, Negative 
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Independence of Thought 
Indolent Occupation. 
Industrious Habits . 
Industry and Frugality 
Industry, Noble 
Industry versus Sloth 
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Influences of Love and Hope 
Influence of Praise . 
Inspiration and Knowledge 
Intercourse of Mind . 
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Investigation and Mystery 
Inwardness 
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Judge, The Mind its own 
Judgment, Feelings and 
Just Rewards of Fame 



Keeping Counsel 
Kindly Light, Lead . 
Knowledge 

Knowledge and Inspiration 
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Knowledge, Education and 
Knowledge is best. What kind of 
Knowledge, Learning and 
Knowledge of ourselves and others 
KLnowledge, Practical 
Knowledge, Self 
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Lead, kindly Light 
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Learning and Ignorance . 

Learning and Knowledge 

Left out, What may be 
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Love and Faith 

Love and Hope, Influences of 

Love, Beauty and 

Love, Devoted 

Love, Independence in 

Love : its Blissful Moments 

Love of Gold . 

Love, Reciprocal 

Love paid back with Friendship 

Making Friends 
Man, Enterprise of . 
Manners, Improving 
March, The onward 
Marriage and Matrimony 
Marriages, Romantic 
Matrimony and Misery 
Matrimony : as to Families 
Matrimony, Marriage and 
Matrimony, The Institution of 
Mean, Contact with the . 
Medicine, Experience like 
Mental Derangement 
Mental Pleasure and Reliance 
Mental Pursuits, Salutary Influence 
Mental Qualities, Physical and 
Mind and Feelings, Exercise of 
Mind, Body predominating over the 
Mind, General Progress of the 
Mind, Intercourse of the . 
Mind : its own Judge 
Minds, Great .... 
Minds, Great and Little . 
Mind, Strength and Flexibility of 
Mind, Wants of the . 
Misery, Matrimony and . 
Moderation and Resignation 
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Moments of Peace wid Joy 
Mutual Analogy .... 
Mystery, Inresligntion ftnd 

Natnrsl Endowment!!, Differences of 
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Neglect 

Night and Day .... 

Noble Example, A . ... 
Noble Industry .... 
Noble Thought and Happy Feeling . 
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Not on Persons, On Thing? 
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Old Enemies and New Friends 
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Onward March, Tbe .... 
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Past, Our OWigfttiouH to the . 

Past, Present, and Future .... 

Peace and Contentment tbe most natural Wish 
of the human Heart 
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Perversions .... 

Physical and Mental Qualities 

Pleasantry regarded as a Test of good Breeding 

Pleasing, The Art of 

Pleasure and Reliance, Mental 

Pleasure and Ruin . 

Pleasure and Sorrow 

Pleasure, Forsaking 

Pleasure, Labour and Devotion 

Pleasures, False 

Pleasures : the Study of them . 

Pleasures, Variety of 

Politeness in different Parts of the World 

Politest People in the World, The . 

Posterity, Trust in . 

Practical Experience 

Practical Knowledge 

Praise, Influence of . 

Precepts, Golden .... 

Predominating over the Mind, Body 

Prejudice ; a Fable .... 

Pretenders and Pedants . 

Pride, Sloth and .... 

Progress, Three great Elements of . 

Proper Employment of Time . 

Prudence and Caution, versus Haste . 

Purpose, Speaking to the . 

Reading and Thinking 
Reading, Conversation and 
Reading : Essential Rules 
Reading, Habit of . 
Reading too little or too much 
Reason and Remorse 
Reason and Sentiment 
Reciprocity and Equilibrium . 
Reconciliation .... 
Relationship of Parts 
Remarkable family Virtues 
Reminiscences of early Friendship 
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Repartee 

Repressions and Transitions of Thought 
Requisites for Conversation, Three . 
Resignation, Moderation and . 
Rest, Labour and . ' . 
Restricted Thoughts and Feelings . 
Rewards of Fame, Just . 
Robbery of Time .... 
Roman Suitor, A . . . . 
Romantic Marriages 



Salutary Influence of Mental Pursuits 

Second Thoughts .... 

Seizing the favourable Moment 

Self-Convictions .... 

Self-Knowledge .... 

Sentiments and Emotions 

Sentiments, Feelings and 

Sentiments, The 

Sentiment ? What is 

Severed Frien'dship . 

Silence . 
•\A Sloth and Pride 
,_-- \ Sloth, Industry versus 
^jRfcn Social Intrigues 
' ^^ Society . 
^ Sonnet 

•.•XI Sordid Feelings 

Sorrow, Pleasure and 

Speaking to the Purpose 

Speak, To Speak or not to 

Spirit of the present Times 

Stammering 

'^ Strife, Avarice and .... 
V I Structural Arrangements of the Body 
yH^ Suitor, A Roman .... 

" Suppose I had eaten it." Tootky Yedim 

Suppressed Emotions 

Sure Casket, The 

Surface and Depth . 
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Suspense . 
Sympathy 
Systems, Creeds and 

Tact 

Tampering . 

Tariff of Visiting . 

Taste 

Temptation and Desire 

Ttiinking, Heading and 

Things not Seen 

Thought, Delicacy of 

Thought, Independence of 

Thought subject to Feeling 

Thoughtless, The 

Thoughts, Actions and 

Thoughts, Cultivating our own 

Three great Elements of Progress 

Ime, Adaptation of 

ime. Air, and Light 
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ime. Dependency of 

ime, Judicious Improvement of 
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imes, Spirit of the present 

ime, The Welcome and Farewell of 
Tobacco Worm and the Rosebush, The 
Tongue-tie and Excision 
Troubles and Molestations 
True Dignity . 
Truly wise Man, A 
Trust in God . 
Trust in Posterity . 
Truth a Standard . 
Truth by Contrast . 
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